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CHAPTER IV. 
Honest men may slave 
While knaves lay soft in clover. Jonson. 

Wir the lad’s slight arm resting within his, 
Melchior walked leisurely to the top of Bishopsgate 
Street, and there with a gesture summoned a cab. 

Regent Circus was the direction given, and, rum- 
bling and jerking along in the ordinary fashion, the 
_ vehicle made its way from the East to the 

est. 

The lad Cli, after watching with a slight, very 
slight appearance of interest the passers-by and 
the gaily decorated shops, sank back amongst the 
cushions, and relapsed almost into the same dreamy 
state in which we first saw him. 

His companion, though outwardly as indifferent to 
the ever-moving, ever-changing panorama before 
him, was in reality keenly noteful of every face and 





every house, His piercing and really beautiful eyes 


took in everything, though they appeared half hid- 
den by the careless droop of the clearly pencilled 
eyebrows, 

Dismissing the cab at the Circus, Melchior once 
more drew his companion’s arm through his, then 
threaded his way along the crowded pavement with 
the mien and manner of one well acquainted with 
4 fashionable throng. 

_ We are writing of the early portion of the Victo- 
rian era, when the elegant and slightly pompous 
fashion of the Georges still clung to the aristocracy, 
and high collars, carefully adjusted stocks, regula- 
tion bows, nods, and elevation of the eyebrows 
were the order of the day. 

Fashionably but not over-dressed, the man at- 
tracted no little attention, and the occupants of the 
carriages crawling slowly by in the long procession 
in the road a po him through their gold eye-glasses 
and muttered approving criticisms. 

‘ Nor did the lad pass unnoticed. Many a fair face 
urned back to look at his pale, finely carved fea- 
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tures, stamped with the strange, mournful and 
dreamy expression, and many were the comments 
murmured almost inaudibly upon his peculiar grace 
and bearing. 

Seemingly perfectly unconscious of the attention 
they were attracting, though the slight curve of his 
nether lip would have betrayed him, Melchior 
lounged down the broad pavement with an easy, well- 
bred air, and, stopping as if on the impulse of the 
moment at a jeweller’s shop-window, called the at- 
tention of the lad to some trinkets. 

Cli, with a slight start, looked at them silently. 

“They are really very nice, Ralph,’’ said Mel- 
chior, approvingly. “They would suit you very 
well, think. You want aset of studs. We will 
go and see them,” and arm-in-arm together they 
entered the shop. 

The jeweller, with profound gravity, handed them 
chairs and waited to receive their commands. 

“There are some studs in the window—plain, set 
zie diamonds, Have the goodness to let me see 

em.” 

The shopkeeper glided behind the counter and 
produced the tray. 

Melchior, who, with an indifferent air had com- 
menced a conversation with the lad, was some 
minutes before he noticed that the articles were 
lying awaiting his inspection. 

‘* Ah, there they are,” he said, taking up the set 
he had admired. “Very pretty and neat. How do 
you likethem, Ralph ?” 

Then turning to the shopkeeper he said, gra- 
ciously : 

“My brother’s birthday. I am making him a 
small present.” 

The lad glanced at them and frowned, but re- 
mained silent. 

“You like them?” said Melchior, suavely. ‘So 
do I. What is their price ?”’ 

“Thirty guineas, sir,”’ said the shopman. 

* Oh, too expensive—eh, Ralph ?’’ exclaimed Mel- 
chior. ‘ Something about twenty, please.” 

The shopman produced several other sets at a 
lower price, but of course the first were preferred. 
‘* Well, I suppose it must be these, Ralph,” said 
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Malebieg, with a brotherly and most benevolent 
smile. 

The shopman, without giving them time to hesi- 
tate, commenced encasing them, and the generous 
brother opened his elaborately frogged coat and felt 
for his cheque-book. 

“Dear me,” said he, “I have left it at home. 
What a nuisance. I shall have to trouble you to 
send them, please.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir. What address?” asked the 
shopman. 

elchior pulled outa silver card-case, upon which 
was engraved in bas-relief a heavy and elaborate 
crest, and extracted a card. 

** There, please,” he said; “and send them soon, 
Your messenger can wait for the money.”’ 

The shopman, with fervent thanks, bowed ‘his 
customers to the door, and watched them with 
grateful admiration as they passed down the street. 

Presently, however, they stopped and turned back, 
and Melchior, walking in, said: . 

“T have just remembered that I have some spare 
gold. My brother, with the impatience of youth, 
would rather carry his prize home than wait. Thirty 
pounds, I'think,” and he counted out thirty sove- 
reigns upon the counter, saying as he did so: 

“*I intended the gold for another purpose, but I 
must postpone it until to-morrow.” 

Theshopman dropped the bright-looking coins into 
the till and handed Melchior the tiny but valuable 
parcel. Still, however, his customer lingered, pat- 
ting his pocket with thoughtful air. 

“This gold is heavy,” he murmured, “and as I 
cannot pay the account I may as well get rid of it.’” 
Then aloud to the jeweller: ‘‘ Perhaps you can give 
me notes for fifty nds? I wanted to buy up 
some bank stock, and brought gold, but as I cannot 
do so until to-morrow, having broken into the 
amount, it would scarcely be safe in this crowd to 
carry the remainder about.” 7 

* Just so, sir,” said the jeweller. “I will give you 
notes for it, certainly. ‘‘ Allow me, sir,” and he 
took the bag which Melchior held in his hand. 

On the bag was stamped the name of a well-known 
bank, and the jeweller, unsuspicious as a lamb 
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counted out the fifty pounds, and with a polite-bow 
handed his courtly customer ten fiye-pound notes, 

With these in his pocket Melchior sallied’out and 
rejoined the lad, and the two were soon lost in the 
crowd, , 

Quickening their pace they made their way to- 

. ward the unsavoury region of Seven Dials, the lad 
relapsing into his passive state and allowing himself 
to be led upon the arm of his companion whithersq- 
ever he chose, with perfect indifference. 

At the opening of-an alley Melchior paused for a 
moment to point with admiring finger at a small 
cage of foreign birds displayed at the shop door of 
a bird and dog fancier, and while doing so cast a 
keen glance up and down the street. 

Finding themselves unperceived he pressed Cli’s 
arm lightly and glided into the passage. Once there 
he felt safe. A score of constables would fail to 
capture him now, for the alley was but the opening 
toa hive of subterranean passages, whose entries 
were the dimly lighted and dust-obscured marine- 
store shops and old curiosity — 

With a smile of calm but well-satisfied triumph 
the handsome adventurer pushed aside a bundle of 
old clothes that prevented ingress to one of the 
shops, and, still retaining Cli’s arm, entered. 

Evidently he was not a stranger, for, without 
waiting the appearance of the owner, he gave a 
slight cough, and, i 
fect maze of soiled and tattered garments, second- 
hand gallipots, wonderful medleys of old iron, tegls, 
kitchen utensils, and rickety, useless: furnitiegs, 
pushed open a small glass door, partially shrouded 
by ae usual dirty screen, and entered the shop 
parlour. 

Ait the soun@/of his footsteps something, which 
would scarcely fave been take for a humag, being 
ros@ frem a rickety, onearmed chair, and i 
forward with a most grotesque and slightly damo- 
niag gait, exclaimed, in a sharp nasal tone, impos- 
siblerto describe x 

“What, my teas, ish ittyow? Amd my/tear Cli! 
Ah, what a boxheish! what@boy!” and. lifting hia 
rugged, dixt-thiekened: egelrows up to the roots of 
his ix rand still dirtier kaise, the oli Hebrew: 
rolled his eyes with ining wander. 

“ Yes, Mo,’ replied, ‘ 

old ng an- 


? 

other ane forward fiem'the lad, who sank mto it.and 
fixed his full, dark eyes upom the old Jew with a 
thoughtf me speculaas gaze. “We hare just nee 
in in @ friendly way; ; know. | 
passing,” and he cauod a igalbant amilo, whick 
the old Jew respondied toa” ng his bent body 
like a snake and distorting his erie face till 
it was perfectly hideous and fiendish im ite athempt 
at humour. 

“Ha, ha! always will have your joke, 
A most sharmirg shentleman, Mishter Melchior, 
my sweet,” and he turned his piercing eyes upon 
the lad. 

Cli bent his eyes upon Melchior with a glance of 
calm inquiry, and, receiving no.instructions by word 
or look, took no notice of the remark. 

“And how is business, Mo?” asked Melchior, 
after the Jew had dragged a chair corresponding— 
at least in condition—to the one he had vacated. 

“Business! There ish none!” retorted Mo, lift- 
ing up a pair of clawlike hands.and shaking them 
like castanets before his face. “Do not speak of 
business, my tear. I shwear'I do not take a penny 
an hour. The Dials ish a-goin’ to rack and ruim; 
such a fine place ash it was too!’’ 

“Oh, the same old tune. You are a wonderful 
man, Mo, wonderful! I’ve heard you say the same 
words a hundred thonsand times. What's this? 
This looks as if, things are moving,” and, with a 
sudden rapidity peculiarly his own, he stretched out 
a hand and seized a cloth that appeared fo cover 
something on the table. . 

The old Jew sprang up as. if moved by machinery, 
but too late to prevent Melchior taking up a small 
box and opening it. 

“ Ah,ah!”’ he said, witha slight smile, “ that’s 
an improvement, Mo, a great improvement!” ard 


his. way throughs per- 4 


|! 


seating himelf im |! imamiry as to his h 


tear | 


Me 


Eagerly seizing the wax hand he replaced it in its 
box, and, glancing round the room with half-fearful 
eyes, muttered : 

“Always have your joke, friend, always have 
your joke!’ 

“And whois that for, pray ?” asked Melchior, 
leaning back in his chair, and toying with a dia- 
mond-mounted toothpick. ‘“ Slender Charlie or the 
marquis? They are both good at the hand dodge, 
though thorough idiots at any other.” 

“Hush! my tear, hush!’’ exclaimed the Jew, once 
more looking round the room with such an appre- 
hensive air that Melchior, rendered suspicious, bent 
his keen, piercing glance upon him, and then, witha 
suddenness that made Cli start, sprang from his 
chair, and, with a revolver in his hand, which might 
have got there by magic, so quickly and so segre 
had it appeared, said, in a low, stern voice, andiwi 
a fearfully composed face : 

‘** My friend, you have some one in the room. 
give him half a — to eae himself,’’ 

And he pointed the weapon full at the grotesqme 
and tapnaibanes face of the Jew. 

“Holy Moses!”’ he exclaimed, with elattexinge 
teeth, “Don’t beso rash. My tear!” raising his 
voiee, and glaneing at a corner of thereom ma 
@ Mr. 


tear! for Heavensh’s sake come oué !/ 
Aclobien, without, turn ing hi 
withou' ing or isi 
round in time to see the nedle od 


eshangiug up pushed aside, and q tall, well» 
dressed a yo age em the ambush, . 
r. 


Chaalie, you were _@h.?’” 
he 5 owering the pistol, but canlp 
g din his long, strong hand. i 
1 didn’t know you were hiding therna# Tien 
hase I been blind er am idiot that yom should 
tmhide your lanky frame behind a hemp of 
stock-in-trade ?” 


‘The new-comer sat himself down om @ corner of 
the: table, and, with a poor effort at uneonasrn, 
drawled: i 

“ No offenee. Olid Mo’s doing, not mina TF've 
nothing to hidefor. How ane you?” 


isthe gon rte ot disregarding the 
ish a samt smi ly g 
h. “And so this pretty pieew 

of workmanship’s foryou, Charlie.” he 
the box with a jewelled finger. “Well, do ié cradit,, 
that?sall,” 

“"Rinst me,” retortedthe exquisite, with a lan- 
guid smile. “It’s notia bad make-up, eh 7” 


“ Vergy goody’ said Melchior, concisely. Pan | 


take care; myfriend. The Philistines ane gettting 


sharp; & time will come—it may have comealready 
| —when 


they will understand the possibility of a 
four hands.” 
said Charlie, not relishing the re- 
minder. ‘One trick’s asgood as another till it’s 
blown upon, I suppose. Whatare you doing now ?” 

‘* Minding my own business,’’ replied Melchior, 
with the pleasancest smile imaginable. 

The man coloured and seemed inclined to resent 
the curt retort, but instead glanced at Cli, and, with 
a nod of calm approval, said : 

“He's growing. How old is he? What are you 
going to do with him ?” 

“Caution him first against the fatal habit of im- 
pertinent curiosity. Next, perhaps, teach him how 
to resent it when he meets with it in other people,” 
replied Melchior, sweetly. 

** Ah!” sneered Charlie. ‘You are in a good 
humour this morning, Mr: Melchior; too keen and 
pleasant for me. I'll leave Moto enjoy it all to 
himself. Good morning.” 

And, with a bow of mock humility, he lounged 
dat, having recetved a nod of calm superiority 
from his opponent. 

Old Mo had evidently been in a state of deep an- 
xiety and disquietude, rubbing his hands together, 
scratching the pimples and warts upon his chin, 
shuffling his feet upon the mixture of carpet and 
dirt that lined the floor, and muttering at particu- 
“larly short intervals. 

“ My tears, my tears,” he ventured to remon- 


mal 
“ 


with respectful cire he lifted from its bed ef white~ strate ; “ he’s a goot boy, Mr. Melchior, a very goot 


wool the wax model of a man’s hand, 

“Sh! sh!” hissed the Jew, warningly, raising 
himself and peeping through the glass door. “Don’t 
shpeak so loud, my tear. Be careful, for goodness’ 
sake, be careful !’’ 

“Rah!” retorted Melchior, but in a lower key. 
* There’s no business, you know, Mo, and no eusto- 
mers likely te drop in. Yes, that’s very good; 
rather rigid, perhaps, but an improvement certainly. 
It’s a clever dodge,” and as he spoke he placed the 
hand upon the edge of the table’and covered it at 
the wrist with his cloak. “In a bad light no one 
would suspect it to be other than the real thing. 
With a pair of those stuck well in view who could 
guess that the real ones were hard at work picking 
one’s pocket ?” and, witha glitter of the eyes that 
was more malicious than mirthful, he laughed his 
strange, low laugh, which seemed by some unac- 


boy. You're too sharp on him, my tear.” 

“ Charlie’s too fast} Mo, too fast,” replied Mel- 
chior, quietly. “The curb does him good; and now 
I want a word with you. Cli, there’san old favourite 
of yours in the corner there. Go and renew ac- 
quaintance.” 

And he pointed to a large quarto edition of the 
* Arabian Nights,” which lay on the several other 
dust-covered books in an old cabinet. 

The lad rose and taking his chair into the corner 
was soon lost to the presence of the other two. 

Leaning forward in his chair, Melchior commenced 
a rapid conversation with the Jew, evidently laying 
before him some plan or scheme which met with 
Mo’s approbation, for at intervals he chuckled 
with enjoyment and rubbed his hands with a gro- 
tesque air of delight and admiration. 

“ And now,” said Melchior, “ here are some speci- 


And he drew from his pooket several sheets of 
paper upon which were traced with great skill and 
exactness copies of the headings 6f newspapers, bil] 
forms and other printed and engraved matter. 

The Jew eyed them through his spectacles with 
the greedy scrutiny of a vulture examining his 
prey, and then looked up with a inumble of satisfac. 


on: 

“ Boautiful, my tear, beautiful, my tear!” he 
muttered, glancing at the lad—not for the first time, 
“* And he so young too! © What-will he be when he 
growsh up?’ 

A dark frown passed like a thunder-cloud across 
Melchior’s face. ie 

* What I choose to make him,” he replied, in a 
low but stern voice. 

The old Jew bowed, with hand, eyebrows and 
he 


ad. 

‘*Of coursh, of coursh,. my tear! But it is won- 
derful ! And--well—there is no difficulty, you think, 
in ge himm to do it ? Heis not an obstinate boy, 
hem, el 

Melchior susilied. 

“If I.told hii to cut your disreputable throat, my 
fridnd, he wauld not hesitate so much as to ack 

owl”’ 
) The Jew drew back with a horrified glance at the 
umconsdious Cli. 


|. “Holi Moses’ Well, well, it is wonderful, won. 
derfal.. Tothimlie now, my tear, that he should be 
8 ymever to ask ‘ Who igh my fathersh, 
Where did I come tes 
; rrupted Melchior, sternly. ‘‘ Leave 
the lad tome: You think this will do—and you are 
wei Se apse ll : 

‘Be the death, my tear,” eagerly replied the Jew. 

amiledsignificantly. 

lo, E follow you there,”’ he said; “and now for 
a make-up, That stupid jeweller will be biting my 
pretity little medalaby this time. We must havea 
change.’”” 

Th 

ty 

“ 










am 1 limped to an old wardrobe. 
tg, my tear?” 


Jen nodded 
shall it: 

\ an replied Melchior, decisively, 
| * thegrane up long ago. Let it be some 
thing cleniieal’” 
Sarno > sa ry limped Som from the fom, te 

rn ntly with some, upon his arn. 
chess Mato: donned with his usaal weidity, 
and having adjusted a wig over his golden hair, av 
putt on a pair of i - spectacles, 
transformed, with a completeness mot: only of cos- 
tume but of gaitand manner, inte the model of a 


clergyman. 

“ Excellent ! moshtexeellent!” croaked the Jew, 
standing to gaa@at him. ‘‘ The Reverend Mishter 
Barlow, my tear, tothe T! And now for my tear 
schild, Cli—what shall we do?” 

** Give me that cloak,”’ said Melchior. 

And taking one from the hand of the Jew he en, 
wrappei the lad in it. 

“ Now a little powder, Mo, just a soupgon, for 
he is almost pale enough alr . There! The 
ae Mr. Barlow and his invalid pupil! Mo, 4 
coach !” 


ge 
@ 
W, 





‘ COHAPTERB V. 
Beware! dark are the tresses of her raven hair, 
And deeply dark her eyes ; 
Sweet is her smile, but in her heart 
Deep, dark destruction lies- 

ENTERING the coach at some little distance from 
the alley—* You can’t be too careful, my tear,” said 
Mo, and Melchior had nodded approvingly—Mel- 
chior gave the coachman the name of a well-known 
and aristocratic establishment in Regent Street, 
and, with an air of clerical amiability and suavity, 
leant back amongst the cushions. : 

Cli, upon whom no disguise donned by his com- 
panion, however strange, seemed to hav» effect, 
asked, speaking for the first time and in the strange 
musical tone at once so youthful and meditative : 

“ Where are we going?” i ; 

“Po lunch, my dear lad,” replied Melchior, with 
a benevolent smile over his spectacles and the very 
tone and gesture of the character he was assuming. 

It was a principle with him, and one Cli was well 
acquainted with, to keep up an assymed: character 
in manner, speech and'gait—in every particular in- 
deed—for the whole time the disguise was wort, 
and notwithstanding the absence of necessity. 

“ Do not pretend,”’ he had once said to the lad, and 
Cli never forgot any command or injunction, “ 40 
not pretend; but be. Deceive yourself and it 1 
easy to deceive others, Always, when in disguite, 
act as if the audience in a large theatre were focuss- 
ing you with their opera-glasses; Only by such care- 
ful practice can you hope to-sueceed.” 

Consequently, though alone with his tool, dupe, 
or accomplice, whatever the strange lad’ might be, 
he was as careful to play his part as he coulu be be- 
fore the outer world. all 

Satisfied with the reply, Cli sank’ back again, 40 
remained silent till the coach stopped Yefore & well- 








countable reason to move the Jew mosiunpleasantly, 
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“Here, my good man,” said Melchior, placing a 
double fare in thé coachman’s' hand. “ Please to 
wait, will you?” 

Pushing oper the tall, swinging déor Melchior en- 
tered! the largé saloon and chobsing’ a qiiet corner 
conveniently screened took his seat, and bringing’a 
chair with a fatherly air for the lad pulled off his 
gloves and looked round for # waiter. 

The carte presented on a silver salver'with are- 
spectful bow, his reverence conned it carefully and 
marked’ the dishes. and the order of their appear- 
ance with the air of an epicure. 4 

Beyond some soup anda small piece of chicken, 
Cli ate nothing, though much. pressed by his 
reverend guardian, who took care to give. the im- 
pression he desired to his near neighbours. 

“My dees Jad, you eat nothing! pehaneht the 
drive would have given you an appetite.. Nay, nay ; 
endeavour to eat'a little ontlet, Ro? Well, well, 
you will be stronger in a little while.” 

And with a cheerful nod he returned to his’ own 
dishes, leaving ‘Cli to examine. the gorgeously de- 
corated saloon and itsocctipants at his leisure. 

The talking in the room was carried on in a well- 
bred undertone, and Melchior, though: not go re- 
gardless to it as he looked, could only catch a word 
here and there: ’ 

Presently, However, just as he had’ produced his 
purse and was looking round to’ summon the'waiter, 
the doors opetied and two gentlemen eritered. 

Both were handsonie men, one’ dark, the other 





fair. 

They strotled up the'room with the peculiar and 
languid, self-corapdsed gait of men of fashion and 
quietly took their seats’ at the table behind the 
screen. 

The quick eyes: of the»mock clergyman had taken 
in both figuresiat a glance, and @ certain but: not 
perceptible glint had flashed between the! spectacles 
as they approached, 

He covered. the purse with his hand and, looking 
another way when. the’waiter came up;seemed to 
have decided upon remaining a little longer. 

“The carte,” said the dark gentleman, in a deep, 

ve voice. ** Now shall I mark for you, Claude?”’ 
e added, addressing his companions 

“Yes, do,” drawled the fair one, wearily. “ Don’t 
let it be heavy, though, for I am scarcely up to it 
this morning.” 

“Hem, clear soup and a trifle, eh ?” 

The other nodded, 

“ And the wines ?” asked the waiter. 

* Amontillado and Chablis.” 

With a low bow the man withdrew noiselessly. 

He who bore the name of Claude leant back with 
a smothered yawn. 

“You seem done up this morning,” remarked his 
friend. “ What was it last night, loo or écarte ?” 

“ Neither,” replied the other, with a low laugh. 

“No play ?” was the retort. ‘“‘ That was hurd for 
you, mon ami:” 

“No,” drawled Clande: The’ balls of desttuc- 
tion moved: iw vain last night, I was‘ af Clinton 
Squaze.”” 

* Clinton’ Square—where ?” 

“At her ladyship’s,” was’ the: reply. “She' re- 
turned some days since and received last night.’ 

His companion raised his dark brows with a look 
of mild astonishment. 

“So soon! Had Paris no charms; Milan no de- 
lights, Veniee no moonlight, or Mont: Blanc no 
suow 2” 

“Heaven knows. I did not ask,” retorted Claude. 
“It was enough for me that she was here. She may 
be gone to-morrow—to-night ; one takes: her as she 
flies, like the rooks.”” 

“ Or the eaglets,” said his friend. 

“Well, yes, she is as restless as either—and as un- 
tameable,” 

“ And how looks her ladyship ?” 

“As beautiful, as young——” 

“ As proud as ever ?” broke in the other, softly. 

Claude nodded. . 

“T saw little of her. The saloon was filled. A 
score of Italian counts, the duke, and a hatful of 
the élite. Why were you not there ?” 

“Because——” commenced the other, Then sud- 
denly broke off to ask, “ Did she inquire for me ?” 

“Of course. ‘Whereis Lord Harcourt?’ was her 
Srst question whe I made my bow: It was not 
pleasant or flattering; but I am so used to play my 
jackal to your lion, my deat Harevourt, that I 
managed to smile'and look amiable while’ replying 
that I believed you were at that moment playing 
Cvarté at the elub,’’ 

. Ah,” said the other, after a pause, “ And how 
did she take it ?’’ 

“ How should she?” asked the other, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘‘ Smiled sweetly for a moment, looked over 
my head into vacancy for the next, and before a 
third could fly was gliding toward, the duke.” 

Lord Harcourt smiled. 

“Unchanged. Claude, there you are matched, and, 
wanes is more, beaten. Tannora Melville is too strong 

or you!” ’ 





** And you?” asked his friend, with a sneer: 

Lord Harcourt bowed. 

“ Pardon me, one cannot be victor or vanquished 
if he does not wl J 

“'Trus;”’ sai Clande Ainsley ;. “but'it is wonder- 
fali'howa man ‘cam keep from the cards, knowing 
that fortune has'dealt: them for him.” 

Lord: Harcourt smiled a strange stnile. 

“ Sometimes the’ game is not worth the candle, 
mon ami—I say sometimnes——" 

** And-you mean’ ‘ now,’”’ interrupted the other. 
Then, in'a still lower key: “Do you tell me that 

is not worth playing for? Dosuperlative 
wealth, beauty — ay, and youth, go for nothing? 
She is the leader of ton, the richest partie in:London, 
the most. intellectual, and, rarer still, alas, the 
most virtuous.” 

Once more the calm, cold sneer came that spoke 
more than volutes, 

Claude Ainsley almost. rose from his chair, lan- 
guid, well-bred man of fashion though he was. 

“ Harcourt,”’ he breathed, “ you slander her.” 

“And you dupe yourself, my dear fellow,” was 
the retort, in the same low key. ‘Listen. You 
know Lady Malvillo, the beautiful and the power- 
ful? I know her as:something else less fortunate.” 

The other nodded eagerly. 

*T thought,” he said ** Harcourt, you knew her 
in the past ; but you are so silent, so close, so im- 
moveable. Do you'tell me that—that——” 

“Nothing save this, and ——_ a dozen: other 
men with as many years on their heads might tell 
you the same: Lady Melville was once plain Leo- 
nora Burton, the daughter of a poor clergyman 
down somewhere in the fens of Lincolnshire. Her 
title is new to her— comparatively that is; her 
beauty was her birthright. Daugliters of such hid- 
away clergymen must marry, and Leonora Burton 
was to marry a young fellow, half Spanish, half 
English, tutor to the’ son of'a country squire. But 
Leonora Burton was'ambitious as well'as beautiful, 
and when Sir Willi#m Melville took tlie shooting at 
Mudeortie the beautiful Leonora became tiie faith- 
less. That is, she preferred poor Melville’s paint, 
wig, false teeth and thirty thousand a year to the 
devoted young tutor who' was to have the divine 
felicity of espousing, her. 

“She deserted her old lover and married the new. 
Sir William and. her ladyskip started for the Con- 
tinent ; the forsaken started.no one knew whither. 
At any rate he never came back. From the day of 
the wedding, when I believe he stood at the church 
door to speed the happy couple with a good, hearty 
anathema, he’ was lost to this mundane world, 

“ Sir William and Lady Melville started for the 
Continent, did the regular Swiss round, and re- 
turned to Londom Thence, atthe close of the sea- 
son, they went to their family seat, Rivershall, in 
Berkshire, and then settled down quietly, for ai time. 

** Presently, some'twelve.months after their mar- 
riage, @ son and heir was born, and the Rivershall 
bells rang for twenty-four consecutive hours in 
honour and for joy of the event. ‘Two days later 
the same bells were tolling in misery and sorrow 
for another. The old baronet had been shot while 
taking his constitutional upon the grand terrace, 
There was a terrible outcry, and a corresponding in- 
tensity of confusion, inthe midst of which the son 
and heir suddenly disappeared. How and when 
not a soul of the’ hundreds who filled the great place 
could tell. 

“He had by pei rg gone, vanished, 
fled! The nurse who saw him last had left him 
sleeping in his belaced cot. After an absence of 
five minutes she had returned to find the cradle 
empty and the precious-infant gone. 

** Somebody says ‘murder will out.’ I suppose 
this will some day; but the murderer of the old 
man, and the abductor of the child — one and the 
same, no doubt—has hada comfortable fifteen years 
of it to make himself scarce in. 

“The fine old estate was left by Sir William, in 
default of male issue, to his brother, Sir Ralph— 
that stern, haughty old fellow you see sometimes at 
the ‘Travellers.’ Lady Melville’s income of ten 
thousand a year comes out of it, however, and if 
anything happened to Sir Ralph and that beautiful 
little girl of his the whole would fall into my lady’s 
handsome hands. Of course there is the bitterest 
enmity between Sir Ralph and her ladyship. He 
could never forgive her for daring to marry Sir 
William, and she could’ never forget that had not 
the boy been stolen he would be the lord and mas- 
ter of Rivershall, 

‘* For some years'shie' expected the missing’ boy to 
turn up, but now she' concludes, I presume, that he 
is dead.’’ : 

* But what has this to do’ with Leonora Melville’s 
honour ?” asked Claude Ainsley, watching his com- 
panion with ill-concesled anxiety, as he paused and 
leisurely sipped. his Chablis, 

‘“‘ This was merely an interval, as they say on the 
programmes;” replied his lordship, coolly. ‘‘ Her 
ladyship, who was only eighteen, and a nice girl, 
took the loss of her husband and child to heart. 





————__ 


She went into convulsions, hysterics, or whatever 
else you please, and from them easily glided into a 
dangerous fever. 

People with fevers talk. She did, and in her de- 
lirium’ told what she ought not to have told to any 
sive the dead in the family vault. Better to have 
married the young tutor after all than play both 
him and Melville false. She came round, however, 
and—only eighteen, remember—got over botli be- 
reavements, re-entered the world, and made victims 
of you, my dear Claude, and’ some’ hundred: other 
poor butterflies.” 

For # moment the silence that followed the low, 
cold whisper was unbroken. 

Claude Ainsley was’ too’ polished’ to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve, but there were d¥ops upon 
hid forehead that. revealed how much: the concise, 
pitiless narrative had appalled him. 

“But—but the rumours—how did tie world take 
them ?” 

“As it should, mon'ami—politely. Delirious: in- 
valids are not accountable for'their ravings. Her 
ladyship was young, beautiful, with ten thousand a 
year, and consequently the model of ali the vir- 
tues.”” 

* And the assassin—were no steps taken ?” 

“ Every step possible, but without success. He 
oe as thoroughly and completely as 
this!’ 

And, with a gesture, he drank off a glass of 
wine, 

The other sat for a few moments with his eyes 
bent upon the ground in meditation ; suddenly he 
raised them, and'said : 

“ One question more, Harcourt. 
dislike her ?’’ 

“ Dislike the beautiful Leonora—shame!” retorted 
his lordship. ‘' Well, if you must know, my dear 
Claude, for this reason. I was the first victim of 
her ladyship’s Circelike art. Ifell in love——” 

“ You!” said the other, incredulously. 

“ Yes, I,’”’ nodded his lordship, “* for the first and 
only time. Fourteen’ years ago, my friend, I was 
young and foolish. Her ladyship took a fancy 
tome: I hada heart then; but she——” 

And here he took'up the delicate wine-glass be- 
tween his fingers‘and crushed it into a dozen pieces, 
adding, with a quiet smile, as he’ broke it: 

‘* Waiter, the bill, and put this glass down.” 

While it was being discharged the clergyman at 
tho next table awoke from a peaceful slumber, and, 
with a slight start and, “Dear me, I was nearly 
falling askeep,”’ called for his bill, discharging it 
and rising at the sume moment as his neighbours. 

Indeed so exactly timed were the movements oi 
the two parties that there was a slight crowding at 
the door, and his reverence, with that sweet humi- 
lity which should, but unfortunately does not al- 
ways, distinguish the cloth, slipped aside with a 
polite bow, to allow the two exquisites to pass. 

They, with well-bred salutation, of course refused, 
and, after a slight hesitation and a benevolent smile, 
particularly bestowed upon his lordship, the reve- 
rend gentleman with his pupil’s hand upon his arm, 
passed out. 

The two gentlemen, Lord Harcourt and Mr. 
Claude Ainsley, were evidently well known, for as 
they stood on the pavement before a cabriolet, 
lighting their cigars, several salutes were received 
from the occupants of carriages, and answered, 
and the reverend gentleman, while assisting his 
pupilinto the coach, was not surprised to hear that 
the order givenyto the smart tiger was : 

“To the Drive.” 

It seemed to sugzest to him that he couldn’t do 
better than followso good an example, and, in a 
loud undertone, he gave the coachmanthe same di- 
rection, seating himself so that he could with a 
little trouble keep the handsome cabriolet in view. 

The Drive was full—it was the fashionable-hour 
~—and' there was much pushing, shouting and jerk- 
ing. Too much for the worn-out steoddragging the 
clergyman’s coach, for, after several ominous slips 
he gave way and fell. 

There was a stoppage, with increased shouting 
and confusion immediately. Carriage poles ran into 
the backs of the broughams before them—horses, 
brought up too suddenly, jerked their veiicl»s i 
the heads of those immediately followin; t 
menjumped down from their perches aud pulled 
and jerked at the galling bits—coachmen vovife- 
rated, and my lords and gentlemen thrust their 
heads out of windows and expostulated. 

In the midst. of it the coach door opened and tlie 
clergyman stepped out followed by the lad, whohad 
not heard, or certainly had not obeyedthe whispered 
command : ; 

“ Stay there !” 

After a great deal of pushing, twisting, and ad- 
vice-giving, the poor hack was got upon its four 
legs again, and tho line suddenly commenced to 


Why do-you so 


move. 
So suddenly indeed that Melchior had only time 
to slip into the coach, and Cli was left bohind. 
For a moment he was confused. and before he 
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could determine upon which side he should run a 
pair of splendid bays came down upon him and 
threw him to the ground. 

A shriek clove the babel of sounds as the coach- 
man pulled up the horses, and a gentleman rose in 
the carriage, which was an open one, to ask what 
was the matter. : ; 

Before he could get any information a little girl 
at his side had leaned over and caught sight of 
the lad lying in Melchior’s arms, and, with a 
pitiful cry, had opened the carriage door and leaped 


out. 

The gentleman, with an exclamation of alarm and 
warning, followed her. } 

The little girl, stooping over Cli, clasped her tiny 
hands together and burst into tears. 

** Oh, dear, oh, dear !” she cried, “ he’s killed. Oh, 
papa, papa!” ' : : 

At the sound of her voice Cli opened his dark, 
wonderful eyes and looked up at her face. 

Perhaps coming back so suddenly from the land 
of the twin brother of Death, he really still 
thought himself out of the world and in the pre- 
sence of anangel, for his large, mournful eyes looked 
into the sweet, angelic face of the girl-child with an 
expression of wonderi: awe most peculiar and in- 
tense. 

The low cry of delight that escaped from the per- 
fectly formed lips at the sign of his recovery 
awakened him to reality, and, with a sigh, the ex- 
pression gave place to a mournful wistfulness. 

“ Thank Heaven !” breathed the gentleman. ‘“‘ Al- 
low me, sir, to assure you of my deep regret that 
this accident should have occurred to your son 
through the restlessness of my horses, Pray ex- 
change your coach for my carriage, he will rest 
easier there, and we may be able to reach assistance 
more quickly.” 

Melchior, who through itall had retained his as- 
sumed character, bowed with feigned embarrassment 
and distress. 

“Thank yon, sir, most kindly. But really you 
were not to blame. My pupil was unwise enough 
to alight from the coach, notwithstanding my re- 
quest that he should remain. He is recovering, thank 
Heaven! and I don’t think he has received any 
harm. With all gratitude for your kind offer, I 
think I will return with him.” 

And, witha low bow, which the gentleman re- 
turned, urging his entreaty meanwhile, Melchior 
regained the coach. 

‘There his calmness changed to severity. 

Turning to the lad, who had escaped by a 
miracle all injury but that of fright, he said, 
sternly: 

“Cli, make your next attempt at suicide when I 
am absent. Your folly might well have been fatal, 
not only to yourself, which matters little, but to 
we. Why did you not remain here?” 

**T did not hear you desire me to do so.” 

“ The excuse is worse than the folly. Enough. 
For the future be keener of ear, and more acute of 
eye. Only fools are wilfully blind and deaf,” 

The lad made no reply, but shrank into a corner 
of the coach, and once more relapsed into his dreamy 
state, but this time there was less of vacancy in his 
rapt gaze, for the shadow form of a child, with an 
angel’s face, was flitting across his fancy—flitting 
now but slowly, growing upon the mirror within 
his heart, and shining there a star, peerless, sera- 
phic, the one gleam of lightin his dark, mysterious 
existence. 

Shine on, oh, star! and be the beacon to guide 
him from the dark abyss, onward through the strange 

paths of life, and light him at last to the realm of 
life and love! 
(To be continued.) 








WILBERFORCE.—The name of Wilberforce having 
been before the public a good deal of late, it may be 
interesting to state that the “ Royal George,” an old 
yacht in Portsmouth harbour, is fitted with the bust 
of the great slave emancipator as a figure-head, and 
forming part of the ornamental work are two ne- 
groes, one on each side, making altogether an ela- 
borate piece of work. George 1V. thought so much 
of Wilberforce’s services that he caused this peculiar 
figure-head to be fitted to his yacht. 

ENGLISH INVENTORS AND THE VIENNA EXxuIBI- 
TION.—Great complaint comes from the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. It appears that the Germans, spectacled 
and note-bouk-carrying, have contrived to accurately 
copy everything in the English machinery which is 
worth copying, and hurrying to the German-Austrian 
patent offices, have patented for the'r respective 
countries inventions which were made by English- 
men in the hope of a large sale in the continental 
districts for which they were particularly suited. 
Meanwhile the German newspapers are congratulat- 

ing their countrymen on the grand opportunity they 
have had of sucking the English brain, 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FoR CooKERY.— 


who are interested in founding a National Training 
School for Cookery to the fact that it would be pru- 
dent to secure a capital, say of 50004 The Execu- 
tive Committee accordingly invite donations, annual 
subscriptions and guarantees, aud request friends of 
the movement to collect subscriptions on behalf of 
the school, Assuming the necessary capital to be 
provided, the Executive Committee hope that they 
may be able, before the end of the year, to establish 
courses of practical instruction in the kitchen, as well 
as lectures, Arrangements will be made so that 
courses may be severally attended by pupil teachers 
in training for public education, by domestic servants, 
and by ladies. The experiment of this school will be 
first tried in London, and if it succeed similar 
schools will be established in the large towns. 





THE GOLDEN HOUR. 





Ou, dear to man is the golden hour 
When the dawn comes over the hills, 

With the balmy breath of the sweet wild flower, 
And the music of tinkling rills ; 

When the meadows are gemmed with silver dew, 
And the air is bright and clear ; 

When the dome of the sky is a cloudless blue, 
And the glimmer of love is near, 


Aurora comes with a fairy tread, 
And the mist on the mountain’s brow 

Is swept away, and a radiance shed 
O’er the valleys and fields below ; 

And the rose-tint blush of the morning’s birth 
Suffuses the rich, ripe grain, 

And warms the heart of the teeming earth 
For the load of the harvest wain. 


The brackens are bright with the purple gleam, 
And the daisy opens its leaves; 

The iris glistens adown the stream, 
And a garland of beauty weaves; 

And the lithe grass waves in the whispering air 
To the humming of early bees, 

As the distant flash of the rubied glare 
Is fading beyond the trees. 


The billows dance "neath the luminous sun 
With a leap of the azure crest 

As they follow the tide and rippling run 
To the couch of the sleeping west ; 

And the islands gleam in the molten jet, 
Like ivy wreathed with gold, 

Or the emerald sheen in the carcanet 
Of the warrior kings of old. 


In the beechen woods, where the shadows play 
With the sunbeams athwart the boughs, 

The lark is trilling a joyous lay 
In the gush of his matin vows; 

And the linnet is piping amid the thorn, 
To give her a welcome meet 

As the white-winged goddess brings in the morn, 
With her amethyst-circled feet. 


Away to the hills, where the wild wind blows 
With a flush for the faded cheek ; 

Where the dear bluebell aud the sweet red rose, 
And the violets bloom so meek ; 

When the golden hour comes to weary men, 
And the sluggish pulses bound 

In the breath of the gale that sweeps the glen. 
And scatters new life around. J.M. OC. D. 








SCIENCE. 


A Russian MitraILLeuse.—The celebrated Rus- 
sian manufacturer of cannons, Sylvestre Kruka, has 
invented a mitrailleuse called the Kruka Pulomel, 
which is portable for one soldier. 

CorFrge-ROASTING.—It is proposed to economize 
the caffeine now wasted during the roasting of the 
bean. A pound of coffee will yield, on an average, 
75 grains of caffeine, and as the annual consumption 
in Evgland amounts to 13,000 tons the amount of 
caffeine wasted is 140 tons. By attaching a con- 
denser to the revolving dram, it is thought that a 
great part of this can be saved. 

A Tgst FoR ALUM IN FLouR or BreEap.—If a 
drop of alcoholic extract of logwood be allowed to 
fall upon pure bread or flour, a spot of yellowish- 
brown colour will be the result. If the flour contains 
alum in the proportion of 1 or 2 per 100 the colour 
is gray, blue, or grayish-violet ; if 50 per hundred 
the spot is reddish yellow, with an edge of grayish- 
blue, such spots of blue being detected in its disc by 
means of a lens, Witt 25 per 100 the blue border 
is not long visible, but the points may be discovered. 
This is the limit of the reaction, 

Roman ReMAINS.—A discovery has been made of 
a wall of a Roman basilica in the very ancient vil- 
lage of Lyminge, jn Kent. The discovery is the re- 








The Executive Committee call the attention of those 








well-known local antiquary. The wall is of great 
solidity, and, if possible, the concrete (which is com- 
pounded of lime and chalk) is harder and more mas- 
sive than the stone in which it is embedded, The 
remains have been brought to light a short dis- 
tance from the church in which St. Ethelburga, a 
Northumberland princess, took the veil in the seventh 
century. The church itself is built on a Roman 
foundation. 

AsPHALTE PaPrER.—Asphalte paper is likely to 
become of great use in many ways. In thin sheets 
it is useful for wrapping silks or other fabrics that 
need protection from moisture, for lining cases, or 
packing boxes for pianos, etc., or rolled up into pipes 
for conveying water. Asphalte tubes are only one- 
fifth the weight of iron, will not rust, and are quite 
tough and strong. The tubes are simply sheets of 
-paper, of a peculiar quality, dipped in melted as- 
— and then rolled upon acylinder. A machine 

or preparing the asphalte wrapping paper consists 
of a hollow cylinder, heated by steam, and a wedge- 
shaped box, containing the hot asphalte. The bor 
has a narrow slit, the width of the paper, aud, as 
the paper passes, a thin layer of asphalte is distri- 
buted on the paper just before it passes the cylinder. 

THe Greatest Gas WELL IN THB WoRLD.—The 
Newton gas well, six miles from Titusville, Pa., dis- 
covered last year, still continues to pour forth its 
gaseous treasures at the rate of three millions of cnbic 
feet of gas every day of twenty-four hours, The 
gas issues under a pressure of from twenty to thirty 
pounds per square inch, and for the most part goes to 
waste. Pipes have been laid to Titusville, and some 
two hundred and fifty dwelling-houses, shops, etc., 
are now supplied with the gas for illumination and 
fuel. For heating purposes it is admirable, but for 
illumination it requires to be passed through naphtha, 
as it is deficient in carbon. This well may be justly 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. If the 
bowels of the earth in its vicinity were transparent, 
and the owners could satisfy themselves of the con- 
tinuity of the gas flow, we presume that pipes would 
be laid from the well to several of the large cities, 
such as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Buffalo, distant 
from 130 to 150 miles. 

New PavEMENTSs.—Wood, macadan, granite, and 
asphalte (especially the latter) find ardent friends 
and irreconcileable enemies. Much praise has been 
lavished upon asphalte; it is clean, smooth, and 
noiseless ; but the memorial presented to the Com- 
missioners of Sewers by the owners of fifteen thou- 
sand horses shows that there are at least two sides to 
the asphalte question. The slipperiness of asphalte 
when slightly wet is a serious drawback in a coun- 
try where dampness is the normal condition of things. 
Messrs. Pickford and Co,, and the London Geueral 
Omnibus Company make the startling statement that 
accidents to their horses have not only increased 
fifty per cent. since the introduction of asphalte, but 
have become more severe in their character. On 
the other hand, Captain Shaw records his opinion in 
favour of asphalte. If the use of locomotives on 
roads develope with the rapidity predicted by many 
the durability of pavements is likely to be subjected 
to much severer tests than it has hitherto endured. 
A fifteen or twenty ton locomotive, travelling at 
three miles an hour, the maximum pace proposed for 
“heavy ” engines “in towns” by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, will be very likely 
to find out the “soft places,” both in aspialte and 
its rival pavements. 

HEATING PoweR OF DIFFERENT FvueELs,—A 
practical method of determining the heating power 
of fuel has recently been given by E. Seidler. The 
object is attained by first drying some 100 lbs, of the 
fuel at 1,000 deg., and noting the loss in weight; 
then by burning a measured amount, 2,000 lbs. for 
instance, weighing the ashes and cinders, and, after 
allowing a quarter per cent. for ashes carried off by 
the draft, calculating the amount of combustible in 
the fuel ; for example, supposing the fuel was found 
to stand as follows: Water, 40°75 per cent.; ashes 
and cinders, 17°0 per cent.; ashes carried off by 
draft, ‘25 ; total, 58°0 per cent., leaving 42 per cevt. 
of combustible in the fuel ; 2 per cent, may be sub- 
tracted from the percentage of ashes and cinders fur 
the coal wiich falls between the bars of the grate. 
For peat, multiply the percentage of combustible 
thus formed by the factor 7, and deduct from that 
the percentage of water in the fuel, to arrive at the 
amount of water in pounds which will be evaporated 
by one pound of the fuel ; for example, in the above 
case, 0°42 multiplied by 7 is equal to 2°24, which 
minus 9°4075 equals 2°5325. Atunof such fuel then 
will evaporate 2000 multiplied by 2°5325, equal to 
5065 Ibs, water at 0 deg., developing 5965 multiplied 
by 640, equalling 3,241,600 heat units, If the water 
used is run into the boiler at a higher temperature, 
20 deg. for example, the amount that can be evapo- 

rated by oue tun is 3,241,600 divided by 120, equal- 





sult of excavations undertaken by Canon Jenkins, a 





ing 5228 lbs. 
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WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 
—_———— 
CHAPTER I. 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 


And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
As if its lid were charged with unseen - ~ 


“s yron, 

LADY IsABEL CHAMPION was still at Kirston 
Wold, her ancestral home. Here she had persisted 
in remaining in almost nunlike seclusion ever since 
the mysterious loss of her noble, devoted, and idol- 
ized husband, six years before. Here she was still, 
to the wonder and displeasure of her rich and titled 
relatives, and to the despair of that world of re- 
jected lovers and worshippers who had calculated 
zapturously upon her emerging, long ere this, into 
fashionable life once more. 

Lady Isabel was still young—she had married at 
seventeen. 

She was very beautiful; all London had raved over 
her marvellous loveliness during that brief season 
in which, though so young, she had, in obedience to 
what was deemed an eccentric whim of her father, 
appeared in fashionable society. She had an im- 
mense income, 

Report said that she was passionately inconsol- 
able for her young and gallant husband's loss; and 
ithe mystery and gloom in which that strange and 
terrible event had been shrouded at the time had 
never lifted. 

On this evening in which she is introduced to the 
teader Lady Isabel sat in her boudoir. 

She was tall, she was stately, she was lovely as 
an Eastern houri; her large, melancholy black eyes 
hada haunting sweetness in their liquid depths 
that, once seen, could never be forgotten. 

She wore only black. Even the only two orna- 
ments she had retained—her engagement and wed- 
ding rings—were cased in jet. 

“ Not as an ostentatious form,” she had said, bit- 
terly, at the time, “ but that I may never see them 
without being reminded of the black and horrible 
Wrong that has been done my Maurice and me.” 

Lady Isabel’s boudoir was a grand and hand- 
some apartment, though somewhat sombre perhaps. 
Its walls were panelled in crimson satin, with gold 
atabesques; and the ceiling had the same hues. 

here was one deep, tall window, draped in crim- 
80n velvet, with Ps ape silk facings. 

_ It was barely dark of a chill evening in November, 
lights had just been brought in, when a footman 
came to inform his mistress that Sir Robert Cal- 
thorpe was below asking to see her. 
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[THE IMPOSTOR.] 


Sir Robert was an uncle of her ladyship by mar- 
riage, but he was especially yas gees to her. 
She frowned and was about to send him word that 
she could not see him hoc gu when he, havin 
followed the servant, pushed open the door an 
entered unceremoniously, yet with an exaggeratedly 
respectful and humble demeanour. 

He was rather a amy , though effeminate 
man, and his pale, large eyes shone now with sup- 
pressed defiance and excitement, in spite of his 
cringing demeanour. 

He was not a favourite, for certain reasons, with 
his wife’s rich and beautiful niece, and he knew 
it ; she distrusted him invincibly, in spite of his 
smooth, insinuating ways and hypocritical pretences 
of devotion to her interests. 

“TI was afraid you would not receive mo if I 
pat for permission,” he said, “ so I came without 
i , 

Lady Isabel bowed frigidly; she could not pre- 
tend a welcome she did not feel, 

The baronet’s light eyes glittered again as he 
noted her coldness, and a half-sneer curled his lip. 

“Wait till she hears what news I[ bring,” he 
said to himself darkly, and sat down in a crimson 
velvet chair which the footman wheeled forward. 

As the man went out he gazed with a pretended 
expression of affectionate solicitude at the beauti- 
ful girl-widow, in her robes of sweeping blackness. 

‘*T have come upon business of the utmost im- 
portance, Isabel,” he said, in a voice that was most 
honeyed, but grated on the ear of his listener. 

She merely bowed again haughtily. 

Sir Robert compressed his thin lips, anda strange, 
sinister -~ shone in his eyes. 

** Lady Isabel,” he said, “‘ you have never looked 
kindly upon me since the night of your husband’s 
strange disappearance ; you have persisted, in the 
face of the most absolute proof to the contrary, in 
believing me to have been concerned in some in- 
credible manner in that disappearance. Have you 
not? Answer me, if you please.” 

The lady lifted her clear, dark glance. Her auda- 
cious questioner paled slightly under that steady, 
stern ray. 

“You were the last person seen with him, and 
you always hated him,” she said. 

“T did not hate him. I fag his marriage to 
‘ou, because, until I learned his noble nature, I be- 
ieved it was your riches he coveted in marrying you.” 
R cays Isabel’s lip curled slightly, but she said no- 

thing. 

Sir Robert flushed. 

‘IT repeat that I liked Maurice Champion ; I like 
him to-day ; I am about to prove it to you ina 
manner that even you cannot deny.” 
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He rose as he spoke, looking strangely at her, his 
eyes steelly cold and daring, his breath coming 
quickly, his whole manner one of desperation and ex- 
citement. 

Lady Isabel could not but be startled by his sin- 
gular manner and language. 

**T was the last person your husband, Maurice 
Champion, was seen with six: years ago when he 
vanished from us all, was I?’’ he questioned, rapidly, 
in a hard, metallic, stagey voice. ‘ Lady Isabel, I 
will be the first you shall see him with on his return 
from that mysterious disappearance—do you under- 
stand me, Lady Isabel? I say disappearance—I 
have always maintained, please to remember that, I 
ome always maintained that your husband was not 

ead,” 

He paused. . 

Lady Isabel sat preternaturally still, the clear 
light of her eyes bent upon him in a steady gaze. 

‘If we had not found the body, I should imagine 
you meant to tell me that Maurice is not dead,’’ she 
said, in a low, startled voice. 

Sir Robert seemed to gasp for breath a moment. 
A livid pallor overspread his hypocritical face. He 
spoke in an unnatural tone. 

“Can you bear to hear it?’ he said. ‘ Your hus- 
band is not dead. He has come back to you. He 
is waiting to have you say you forgive him for all 
the sorrow he has caused you before he dares present 
himself to you.” 

Lady Isabel rose from her chair, trembling, but 
stately, proud and beautiful. Her splendid eyes 
fastened upon the face of the man before her with 
an almost menacing expression—doubt, incredulity, 
amazementand terror struggled in her agitated coun- 
tenance. 

*T cannot believe you,” she cried ; ‘‘ something 
tells me you are trying to deceive me. What haveLl 
to forgive if he only lives? Oh! I don’t, I don’t be- 
lieve you.” 

— Robert drew nearer, he spoke low and hus- 

ily. 
“You must believe me; you must prepare your- 
self to see him; to find him changed somewhat, as is 
natural in six years’ time, but grown handsomer, 
and ‘more worthy of you than he ever was, Isa- 


al 


A bitter and incredulous smile crossed Lady Isa- 
bel’s a and perfect lips. She doubted every 
word he said instinctively. ’ 

* Enough !”’ she exclaimed. ‘* Where is he ?” 

She swept toward the door. 

Sir Robert passed quickly in front of her. 

“One moment, Isabel; promise me not to meet 
him coldly——” 


* Coldly !” she repeated, angrily. “I don’tknow 
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what you mean. Open that door, Sir Robert Cal- 
thorpe.” 

He could not withstand the majesty of her looks. 

Darting one wild glance about him, as if he feared 
the starting up of some angry, ghostly presence, 
and with that livid pallor again sweeping his 
crafty face, he obeyed her. 

A tall form stood beyond the lofty doorway. 

At first sight of Lady Isabel, in her stately and 
matchless loveliness, that form seemed to shrink 
within itself. The next moment it sprang forward 
and fell with an inarticulate cry at her feet. 

Lady Isabel grew whiter than snow; am awful 
hesitation and anxiety seemed to.haveturned her to 
stone aa she atood gazing with starting eyes at that 
kneeling figure. 

Suddenly her lips moved. 

‘* Maurice,” she whispered, huskily, “ Maurice—is 
it you? Look up.” 

“Teoan’t. I—I have been such a sorrow to you. 
Oh, Isael——” 

“ Rise and let me see you,” commanded Lady Tan- 
bel, with sudden iciness of tone. 

Thenew-comer started upright spasmedically,and 
extended his arms. 

Isabel caught her breath like.one drowning. 
She da man fearfully like lost Maurice Cham- 
pies indeed—the same tall, graceful shape, the same 
gitlishly beaytiful face, and lighted by just such 
lustrous, dark blue eyes. 

Butas she looked at him she felt no throb of 
at the sight. Her heart lay cold and heavy in 
bosom like a stone. 

. A horrible repugnance, diagustand fear. crept over 
er. 

She recoiled from him, Sey ete 

“ Yow. are not he!” she evied, m an unnataral 
voice; “you know you ate not he and so do I. 
Miserable man, how dare — come to me pretend- 
ing sofrightful a falsehood?” 

His arms d. 

The beantiful eyes, so Silke lost Maurice’s, shrank 
before the —— passion in hers. A deathly 


whiteness rs faee. 

Sir Robert his lip in furious agita- 
tion and chagrin, angrily at this junc- 
ture. 

The man darted a furtive glance that way, and 
seemed to rally his self-possession. 

Dropping his eyes, he said, with a fearful groan: 

“ My wife has forgotten me, Sir Robert, Better 
I had died than have lived for this.” 

A scornful and impatient yet puzzled expression 
crossed my lady’s lovely, haughty face. 

She bent a look of mingled incredulity and wrath 
upon him. 

“Who are you?” she commanded, passionately, 
“who comes to me with his face and eyes, and yet 
is not he? Qh, there is some horrible infamy here! 
Who is he, Robert Calthorpe?” tuzning in a sort of 
frensy toward the baronet; “ you shall tell me.” 

Sir Robert was very pale. but he spoke sternly 
and lifted his bright eyes boldly. 

“ He is your husband, Isabel.” 

Her great black eyes flamed suddenly as they had 
not before, she looked at him a moment with such 
scorn and wrath blazing on her beautiful face as 
ene ° Calthorpe quail, and cower in spite of 


“So,” she said, in slow, bitter tones, “thie-is the 
plot. It is not enough to have killed my darling, 
you would foist a scoundrel whom Heaven hae ac- 
eidentally made to look like him in his place. Did 
you, for one instant, imagine that I could be de- 
ceived? Idiots, both of you. His evil demon this 
man may be—he does leok enough like him for that 
——himeelf he isnot. Now go, or £ will summon my 
servants to drive you out.” 


CHAPTER If. 
A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord. Shakespeare, 

For the first time a threatening gleam shone in 
the softly lustrous eyes of the new-comer. The 
hand which he suddenly shook aloft, was clenched, 
and the words which he spoke came through tight- 
ehnut teeth. 

“You are my wife,” he said. “ When the time 
comes I will prove in the court to the law’s satis- 
faction, at least, and when it is proved, my 

“Idiot!” hissed Sir Robert swiftly in his ear, 
“do you wish to ruin all with your evil temper ?” 

Then to Lady Isabel: 

* We will rid you of our presence in a moment, 
Isabel. I’m honestly sorryl ever came here. Either 

ou hate me so you mistrust your own husband 
ecause he returns to youin my company, or else 
long mourning for him has been a miserable farce, 
or you have all the time been rejoicing that youare 
rid of him, and hoping you should never see him 


again. 
** Will you go?” gasped Lady Isabel, pointing 
with quivering finger to the door. 








“One moment, Sir Robert,” interposed the pre- 
tended Maurice Champion, in a milder tone, laying a 
symmetrical white hand upon that gentleman’s arm. 
“* Isabel, you have not forgotten the ring you gave 
me P”” 

He extended the other hand—upon the little 
finger was a ring of carved onyx, the setting of 
which till now had been carefully turned inward. 
Sir Robert glanced once at the ring, then swiftly 
averted his eyes. Lady Isabel, blanched to the hue 
of death, had caught at the back of a chair for 
support. 

The impostor mistook the cause of her extremé 
agitation. A cruel and exultant light gleamed 
in his dark blue eyes in spite of his effort to 

ress such expression. He drew still neasur 
dy Isabel. 

“ Proofs are of no value to us, int, & our 
hearts do not acknowledge each other,” said, 


‘softly ; “ yet perhaps if I whisper in your emp the 


secret you whispered in my ear that night on which 
We were so strangeiy severed you——’ 

My lady threw up her head aes as he pressed 
closer to her, in his ergerness and pres’ tion 
disregarding her shrinking and repugnant looks. 

Stooping, he said some rapid words, and looked # 
moment im her face with a bold, intense gaze that 


womaa might have resented. 
iery blushes.covered Lady Isabel's delicate face ; 
the next moment she shuddered violently and an ex- 


= agg aumento fear convulsed her 


He her husband! This sneering creature! 
Pi broke away from nig me and at 
silken bell-rope it violemtly before 
mea as teobert eee Eivaes hone 
Both started to do so, but it was too late. 
Sir Robert compressed his lips. 
pan you.abowt todo, Lady Isabel? Are 
you m y 
“Not yet, Sir Robert,” ske answered, fierusly. 
*€ Will you take this villain away now?” 
Before he exalt ensue the Goes spate, bat in- 
s house- 


gan—and stopped, 

The housdiseper at Kirston Wold was a very 
singular but extremely ladylike person. A woman 
of thirty-five perhaps, with a good shape, a trim 
foot, a pretty hand and a fresh colour. She had 
soft blue eyes and a rosy mouth. Her hair made 
her look odd in spite of these advantages. It was 
perfectly white, as were her eyebrows, not naturally 
so, but as if they might have turned so in a night 
with fear. 

She was one of my lady’s protégées. 

Lady Isabel had taken her up first because she 
was alone and friendless, afterward her interest in 
the lonely, strange creature increased so that find- 
ing her capable, and learning that she had served in 
that capacity, though she would not tell where, she 
made her her housekeeper, and mysterious and un- 
recommended though she was she had never till 
now seen any cause to regret the act. 

The woman paused abruptly in her speech to Lady 
Tsabel. 

She had caught sight of the man who called him- 
self Maurice Champion, .and her wild gaze seemed 
glued to his rapidly changing face. She had grown 
ghastly white herself in that brief moment. Feet 
and tongue alike seemed paralyzed. 

Sir Robert’s protégé stared back at her, like one 
appalled, and‘an audible curse broke from his work- 
ing lips. 

Sir Robert looked both scared and puzzled. 

A flash of intelligence illuminated Lady Isabel’s 
sweet face. She approached her frightened houss- 
keeper, 

*Do you know this gentleman, Mrs. Craven ?” 
she asked, kindly. 

The woman started violently, and a quick shudder 
ran through her frame. Her ashy lips opened but 
uttered nosound. She stared at her mistress, then 
back again at that other, and buried her face in her 
bands with a frenzied movement, as if she would 
shut out some awful sight. 

Sir Robert’s senses had returned to him. He 
stepped toward my lady. 

‘Tt is very plain to me, Isahel,” he said; “she 
recognizes her master, and no doubt thiaks.it is his 
ghost.” 

False Maurice started forward eagerly, a flush 
rising in his livid cheeks. 

My lady froze them both again the next moment 
with her lofty, haughty look, and answered : 

“ Mrs, Craven has only been with me two years,” 
she said; “‘she never knew my Maurice. It is for 
some other reason she turns like a ghost herself at 
sight of your friend, Sir Robert. She does recognize 
him, doubtless, but not as Maurice Champion ; and 
if lam not much mistaken he recognizes her with 
terror and rage. Look at him, will you?” 

A sort of convulsion crossed the face of false 
Maurice. He calmed his shaking pulse with an ex- 
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traordinary effort, and drew back. A look of evi) 
grew suddenly in his dark and lustrous eyes. 

* Let this lady look at me,” he said, in so low and 
terrible a voice that Lady Isabel herself shivered at 
the sound of it. ‘ She never saw me before in her 
life, and I never saw her till this moment. Perhaps 
it is my picture she knows me by. Ask her, Sir 
Robert, and have done with this disgraceful jangle 
as to who I am.” 

Sir Robert approached the woman: 

Lady Isabel motioned him back with her white 


hand imperi thea in a swift, unexpected move. 
ment brought, Craven face to face with that 
bold bad man w. 


Look at, hi v4 4 pont in ringing to: 
a in ringing tones. 
na eg Craven, and I'll love you as 
as I'm a living women.” 
at the strange creatwre only lifted her eyes once 
~a howrible, seared glamee, and cowered back in 
ter terror than ever. 
Woman,” said false Mau. 
rice, _ Weoice of his, “this will 
never do ; looks my you please. Touch mo if 
ou like, and. seo if 3 am not a living, breathing 
2¢@ man. 
Lady lnubel quekign "Fell the trgth, and Poms 
y e truth, an T0- 
mise to ‘from him. Where have pes 


°Sudieally fale ne eeee at the ho 
cau Use. 
keeper's wem. She struggled convulsively, but he 
bell ecienpraapetions ? 
“You 8 *” he said, ing the words 
out between his 5° at me.” 


His lips darted seme red threat in her ear 
so swiftly titat the lookers-on scarcely guessed it. 
Shiverings and shuddering, and catching her 
breath at Sony weed, Mos. Gonven mumbled forth 
something whose meaning the rest barely caught. 
Sir Robert smiled, immensely relieved. 


My lady’s lovely face . She looked at the 
woman in sorrowful » Then she drew 
back and leftithe three by 


door, 

“She was sot afraid of him becanse she thought 
Limogiens” aes said. “She is more afraid of 
him now, she has no excuse for thinking}that, 
than siewadbefore. I presume she has reason 
enough to feagitim. I don’t know Mrs, Craven's 
antecedents at all. Shemay be your friend’s wife 
or sister, Sir Robert. Evidently she knows him, 
however, and teo well for her own peace of mind.” 

A gasping cry broke from Mrs. Craven’s lips, 
and she struggled more desperately than before 
to break from the iron grip in which false Maurice 
held her. 

Sir Robert put his hand upon the door to which 
Lady Isabel was pointing again, while her dark eyes 
shone with anger and imperiousness. 

‘** I think we had better go, Maurice,” he said, in 
a low but sufficiently audible voice, “‘ till to-morrow 
at least. Hither your wife never loved you as you 
imagined, or else the sight of you so unexpectedly 
has driven her owt of her senses.” 

The false man bent his handsome head in ar 


sent. 

“Good night, Isabel,” he said, in a voice of 
feigned tenderness and sadness. “You may deny 
me, but f shall always love you.” 

Lady Isabel gave no sign that she heard either 
Sir Robert or him. 

The next moment the door operted noiselessly, and 
Sir Homes and his protégé departed through it, tak- 
ing with them Mrs, Craven, who seemed nearly in- 
sensible with fear. 

“ Are we to take this marplot of yours with us ?” 
asked Sir Robert, as they moved down the lofty and 
vaulted corridor, half-dragging the stunned house 
keeper between them. “I suppose it would be 

est.’ 

 There’s only one safe way with hor, that is to 
strangle her on the spot,” hissed the other. “Id 
like to do it, too, and she knows it,” he added, 
viciously. 

Mrs. Craven lifted her hanging head at last- 
Her very terror of this man seemed to lend her mo- 
mentary strength. q 

“ Don’t,” she said, “ I'll be safe enough after this. 
Didn’t I tell her I thought you were his ghost?” _ 

“Humph!” sneered false Maurice, while Sir 
Robert looked at her thoughtfully, wondering if the 
woman might not be a help rather than a hurt io 
the nefarious plots they were laying for the lovely 
Lady Tsabel’s undoing, : 

rt oo we take her or leave her?” false Maurice 
asked. 

And then, his handsome, cruel face lighting like s 
satyr’s, at a sudden after-thought, he added, stop 
ping and looking at Sir Roger and the house 
keeper : 

“T shall spond the night here. Who's a bette 
right? Show me to a,room, Bess.” . 

Sir Robert looked startled, then approving. 

Mrs. Craven caught her breath like one drowning, 
but at a hiss in her ear from false Maurice rat 
desperately, and began to fiager the keys whic 
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hung at her belt, and to stammer something about 
there being no fire in any of the unoccupied rooms. 

“Make one, then,” commanded her mysterious 
tyrant ; “ meanwhile we'll wait im the library, where 
we were first.” 

He led the way, Sir Robert yr ewer 

After a step or twohe loosed the housekeeper 
bending to give her a strange look straight in the 
eyes, and saying, slowly: 

“You go and have one of the best rooms in the 
house put in order for me at once. Tell your fel- 
low servants their master’s come back, and send the 
butler to the library. Do you understand ?” 

He put a hand roughly under her chin as ho 
spoke, and lifted her face to his full, menacing 

aze. 
i Mrs. Craven could get no whiter than she was. 
She seemed possessed of but two emotions—fear of 
him, and a wild anxiety to conciliate him. 

‘*] will, indeed; indeed I will,” she stammered, 
huskily, her pretty blue eyes dilating. 

He let her go after telling her she’d better be dead 
if she didn’t, and resumed his way to the library. 

“Some one may be in the library by this time,” 
Sir Robert suggested. 

False Maurice shrugged his graceful shoulders. 
He was cooler than Sir Robert now, out of the 
presence of the matchless woman toward whom he 
was contemplating such horrible wrong. 

He walked on, his form erect and tall his bearing 
calm, and his look desperate, yet assured. He en- 
tered the luxurious and invitmg apartment, hesi- 
tated one instant, and advanced straight to the fire, 
where a lady sat on a low velvet chair with a book 
in her hand. 

The lady rose as the two geritlemen came for. 
ward. 

She was tall and handsome, after a sterner type 
than Lady Isabel. There was ambitionim every line 
of the proud and unmoved face, in the merest 
glance of the large gray eyes. She was perhaps 
twenty-four. 

Her position at Kirston Wold was that of nominal 
companion and ,pretended friend to Lady Isabel 
Champion. 

Sir Robert knew her well. But he lingered a 
little behind the other to see how Esther Mount 
would receive him. 

She had known, and Sir Robert suspected, had 
loved as much as her cold heart could the true Mau- 
tice Champion. 

What would she say to this his counterpart ? 

Miss Mount did not say anything at first. She 
only looked at the new-comer—a slow but changing 
glance as she recognized the strange resemblance, 
for recognize it she did, evidently. 

Sir Robert saw that in the grayness that gtadually 
overspread the handsome, haughty face, in the 
quiver of the full red lips, in the quick-drawn, gasp- 
ing breath. 

Miss Mount looked like one under a spell as she 
watched the slight, graceful form approaching her, 
and devoured the impostor’s beantifal face with her 
eager eyes. 

Sir Robert hastened forward before his protégé 
should betray that he did not reeognize her. 

“I thought you would remember him, Miss 
Mount,” he said, gaily, laying afriendly hand on the 
false Maurice’s shoulder, and thus giving him the 
cue that this was an old acquaintazice of the man 
he wished to personate. 

The impostor quickly extended his: hand, saying, 
smilingly : 

“Tm not so dead as they thought I was, Miss 
Mount ; I hope you are as glad as I am.” 

Esther Mount looked at him keenly, and asslowly 
as it had left her cheek the colour came back. She 
did not give him her hand. Her lip curled a little as 
she said to Sir Robert: 

“ Will you present your friend to me? I have not 
the honour of his acquaintance, I think.” 

The false Maurice laughed. 

_ He was not afraid of this woman. He recognized 
in her a kindred spirit to his own—clever, ambitious, 
unscrupulous, 

“’m Maurice Champion, Miss Mount. I’ve come 
back from the dead, as it were, and a good deal 
changed, no doubt ; but I hope I’m not quite past 
recognition by the lady who used to call me Cham- 
pion Maurice.” 

Miss Mount never looked at him, though her fea- 
tures twitched ever so little at the reminiscence 
how gained she could but wonder. 

“ Who is this gentleman, Sir Robert ?”” she asked 

n. 


Sir Robert drew nearer. 

He spoke in a low voice, looking at her with a 
peculiar significance which made her eyelids droop. 

“Heis Maurice Champion, Miss Mount. Iam 
sure you will be the last one to deny his identity 
when you learn that he has just come from an in- 
terview with his wife, who refuses to acknowledge 
him, and defies him to prove that he is the man 
Whose heart. she won away from better and truer 
Women—women who would not have denied him 





when he came back from ever so long or mysterious 
an absence. Do you think they would, Miss 
Mount ?” 

Esther Mount lifted her deep gray eyes in wslow, 
searching gaze into Sir Robert’s. 
ie ba can he do if she persists in her denial of 

im 

‘“*He cam compel her to receive him as her hus- 
band, if he chooses. He has/all the legal proofs ne- 
cessary to establish his identity. Besides, any one 
who has ever known him will recognize him at onec. 
Lady Isabel may wish herself free from him, but 
she cannot make herself so by a tramsparent device 
like this.” 

Esther Mount’s eyes glowed for a moment like 
live coals as she hastily averted them from Sir Ro- 
bert’s réading. 

She was not deceived for a moment, She had 
loved the true Maurice—that kingly gentleman— 
and she knew that this scheming villain who came 
here to trade on his marvellous resemblance to him 
was a cheat and only a low and infamous im- 
postor, not fit to be named in the same breath with 
the lofty and knightly soul whose identity he was 
trying to steal. 

But Lady Isabel had taken from her the heart of 
the only man she had éver loved, and she could not 
repress ap evil joy in the thought of seeing her com- 
pelled to receive another as himself. 

Sir Robert had perhaps calewlated on something 
like this. He watched her anxiously. 

The a extended his hand again at a sign 
from Sir Robert, and he said, at his own risk : 

“If youremember me now, Miss Mount, it may 
result in my not forgetting you at some as momen- 
tous period of your existence.”’ 

He spoke with easy, careless lightness. Me read 
the woman he was addressing pretty well. She was 
proud and ambitious, and she was here in the posi- 
tion of a dependent, in the house of one who had 
been her rival and had won what she had lost. It 
would have strange indeed if such a woman 
had not possessed her seoret longings after a return 
to that world of glitter and wealth which Esther 
Mount had been. banished from solong. Those long- 
ings might mever have been so possible as now. 
False Maurice meant her to understand that if s.0 
helped hina he would help her, and she so under- 
stood him. Without looking at him, and with a 
strange red rising in her choek, she put her hand in 
his slowly. 

“T will think of it,” she said, and swept from the 
room stately and calm ag though evil had not that 
moment lighted a fire in her heart that should never 
cease to rage till it had consumed her. 

(Po be continued.) 








RIGHTED AT LAST. 


A sHADOW rested over the it house at Auburn 
Hill. Death had come in atthe windows and struck 
down its lord and master. 

He was a man verging on threescore years, and, 
ae is often the case, his calling hencs had been 
swift, and almost without warning. Many there are 
at his age who are thus taken suddenly. Like a 
great tree uprooted by the tempest, they fall with a 
crash that startles ail who know them, and lie 
gazed upon as a landmark. 

Thus suddenly had death come to Hugh Holden, 
the master of the great house at Auburn Hill. 
Without a montent’s warning he had been struck 
down, and although he lingered for a few hours 
after the blow was struck, he never uttered a word 
or made a sign that he knew what was passing 
about him. ‘Then his life passed away, and all was 
over, all save the act of laying him away beside 
his kindred in the burial place of the Holdens, 

For three days all the great house had moved 
about with light footsteps and hushed voices, as 
though they were fearful of awaking the sleeper 
who had thus fallen without a sign being given him 
of his approaching fate. But his ears were deaf 
for ever to the sounds of this: world. Their caution 
all went for naught. No sound that they could 
make would disturb him or rouse him fron his deep 


sleep. 

Then came the funeral, with all the pomp and 
grandéur as befitted the rank and station of the 
dead man. And when this was over and he laid to 
his long rest, there gathered in a great drawing- 
room all the relatives of the dead man who had 
been called together by the occasion of so much 
moment. Conspicvow; in the group was the wife of 
the dead man and her young son, a lad of sixteen, 

Mrs. Holden was many years younger than her 
husband, and clad in her widow's weeds she still 





-looked young and fair. He had married her abroad 


when she was little more than a child, and the youth 
by her side had been the only fruit of their union. 

In spite of the difference in their ages they lived 
happily together and she now most sincerely 
mourned his'loss, Close beside these two mourners 
was seated the old lawyer, who for more than a 


score of years had managed the law affairs of tho 
man. 

In another part of the room, a little removed 
from this group, was Lyman Holden, the brother of 
the deceased. He possessed a forbidding face and 
air, and there was a look about him that proclaimed 
him to be a hard and perhaps unjust man. This 
indeed was the reputation he possessed among those 
who knew him best. 

Other and more distant relatives were gathered 
about the room, and near the door was a group of 
old servants who had an interest in hearing read the 
will of their late master. He had always been a 
kind friend to them, and they doubted not that they 
would be remembered in it. 

Rising from his seat, the lawyer passed from the 
room, and proeeeded to that which had been the 
study of thedead man, Pausing before a desk which 
he himself had set his seal upon at the death of his 
old friend, he unlocked one of its conrpartments, 
and reached in his hand for an objec which he sup- 
posed was lying there. His surprise was expressed 
upon his face when he encountered owly vacancy. 
The object he sought was not there. Stooping 
down, he peered into the compartment only that his 
eyes might confirm what was before made manifest 
to him by the sense of feeling. The puzzled look 
upon his face grew deeper, and he muttered aloud to 
himself : 

“ This is strange ! I could have sworn that I saw 
the casket there. But perhaps after alll am mis- 
taken. It might have been in another place. Still 
pore is where it used to lie. I can take my oath of 

at.” 

Having no f.ith that he would find it elsewhere, 
yet still hoping to do so, the lawyer opened one after 
another of the compartments and sought, but all in 
vain, for the missing casket. It was nowhere in the 
desk, and, convinced at last of this, he turned from 
it, and renewed his search in other portions of the 
room. But no better fortune atteaded his search. 
No trace of it was anywhere to be found, and so he 
came round at last to the desk again. 

“Strange,” he muttered, to himself. ‘I cannot 
understand this. I wish I had taken notice whether 
or not the seals I placed here had been tampered 
with. ‘Chey must have been, for I know, as well «s 
I can wish to, that the easket was resting here tie 
day he died. Lyman Holden has had the run of 
this house for taree days past, and I know him well 
enough to feel certain that he would hesitate at 
nothing. There is no act of villany that he would 
not perform if he thought he might gain anything 
by it. I would risk my soul that if the casket is 
gone he has had a hand init. He must have known 
that the will of his brother was init. Yet, I do not 
see how he can expect to gain anything by making 
way with it. The boy will inherit the property, and 
he will lose even the small sum which I know hig 
brother intended for him. But it may be that ho 
knew that there were other valuable papers in it, 
yet how they could in any way affect him I do not 
see, But 1 will not give over the search yet.” 

He might as well have done so, for he found no- 
thing which gave him a clue to its whereabouts. 
With a troubled expression upon his fave, he went 
back to the drawing-room, where much wonderment 
had been felt at his prolonged absence ; approaching 
Mrs. Holden, he said: 

“* T have been searching for the casket which con- 
tained your late husband’s will and other valuable 
papers. It is not to be found in the place where | 
last saw it. Do you know of its having been re- 
moved since your husband’s death ?” 

With a surprised look upon her face, Mrs. Holden 
replied in the negative, 

“Or you, Master Bernard?” he said, turning to 
the son. 

“No, sir; I have not beer in the room since 
father died.” 

“ That is strange,” said the lawyer. “I cannot 
imagine how it has been spirited away. Of course 
none of the servants would dare to tamper with it. 
We shall have to take time and make farther search 
forit, my friends,’’ he added, addressing the as- 
sembled group. “ The will of my friend cannot at 
this moment be found. Farther search will bo 
made‘ for it, and a new time appointed for its read- 
ing. Should it chance never to turn up, it will make 
little difference. I made it myself and remember 
its contents. course’ Master Bernard here in- 
herits the bulk of the property as an only son. 
None of the others to whom bequests are mado 
shall suffer. I know that, in case the will is never 
recovered, Mrs. Holden will see that all her late 
husband’s wishes are carried out. I know her 
heart too well to think that she would desire it to 
be otherwise.” ‘ 
“You only do me justice there, Mr. Masters,” re- 
turned the widew. “ Itwill be my earnest endea- 
your that everything should be as my husband 
wished it. I should be false to his memory didI 
desire it otherwise.” j 
“T think, Mr. Masters, that you may be mis- 
+ kenin the statement you have just niade.” said 
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Lyman Holden, rising. “ If the will be not found 
it will make a great difference. In that case the 
_— here will not succeed to the estates, and I 

now not that ke would on any conditions. There 
is a bar to his doing so which is insurmountable.” 

“ What do you mean ?” demanded the lawyer in 
astonishment, while a look of unfeigned surprise 
sat upon the face of the widow. 

* ] mean what I say,”” returned Lyman Holden, 
in the same cold, measured tone. “* The youth can- 
not succeed to the estates on any condition, as the 
property is entailed. By right it belongs to me, and 
There give notice of my intention to lay claim to it.” 

‘“*By what absurd pretence do you make this 
claim ?” demanded the lawyer, his astonishment in- 
creasing each moment. 

“That it belongs to me by right of possession.” 

“* And Master Bernard here ?” 

“Ts illegitimate.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the apartment the 
astonishment of all present could not have been 
greater. 

The widow rose from her seat with a look upon 
her face as though she would strangle the man who 
had made this statement blackening her honour. 

“Villain! What do you mean?” she cried. 
“What spirit of evil has prompted you to make 
such a statement as that ?” 

*“ That I may have what rightfully belongs to me 
upon my brother’s death. For years it was under- 
stood and so given out to the world that he had 
married you abroad. Although I had reason to 
doubt this, I held my peace for the sake of his 
honour. But now that Hugh is dead the time has 
come for me to speak.” 

“ It is false, Lyman Holden, and your black heart 
knows it well! We were lawfully married, and I 
have the proof in my marriage certificate.” 

* Produce it, then. Prove your marriage, and I 
will acknowledge that I am wrong.” 

“ The certificate is in the casket along with my 
husband’s papers. As soon as that is found I will 
prove to all the world how false and baseless is this 
terrible statement that you have just made. Mr. 
Masters, search the house through and through until 
the missing casket is found.” 

“lt is getting late and the search may occupy 
some time. I appoint to-morrow at ten for the 
company to assemble here again. Then we hope to 
prove beyond a doubt how false and wicked is this 
statement Lyman Holden has made; until then let 
the matter rest.” 

At the appointed hour next day the entire com- 
pany were ugain assembled. Not one of them would 
willingly have been absent. Aside from the interest 

they had at stake, there were the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, which raised their curiosity to 
the highest pitch. ‘They wanted to see the dé- 
nouement of the affair. 

But they had little more to see or hear than they 
had on the formeroccasion. The lawyer stated that 
the missing casket had not been discovered. 
Strict search had been made, but without avail, 
High or low, no signs of it had been discovered. 

He farther stated that the matter would not be 
Gropped here, and Lyman Holden allowed to 
triumph. Even should the casket or its contents 
never be found, proof of the marriage would be 
sought elsewhere, and the legitimacy of Hugh 
Holden’s son established. It might be a work of 
time, but in the end it would certainly be done. 

Although he did not broadly accuse him of it, 
the lawyer was convinced that Lyman Holden had 
spirited the casket away. No one else would have an 
interest in doing so. He knew that he was a wily 
villain, and would hesitate at nothing whereby his 
ends might be accomplished. 

Great was the astonishment in the neighbourhood 
when the news spread abroad. Those who had 
regarded Mrs. Holden as a paragon of perfection 
now shrank from her. Those who had professed to 
be her best friends shrank from her, and when at 
last she and her son went forth from Auburn Hill, 
and Lyman Holden took possession, she had hardly 
a friend who stood by her, save the old lawyer. 
All had deserted her, and gave their allegiance to 
the new order of things. 

Two years went by, and still the rightful owners 
of Auburn Hill were outcasts from their home. 

The witnesses of the marriage at Naples were all 
dead, or search failed to reveal the survivors, and 
no trace of the lost casket had been found. 

In humble lodgings at Paris the widow and her 
son dwelt, with faint hope in their hearts that the 
cloud which rested so darkly upon them would ever 
be raised. 

Little chance there seemed that they would ever 
regain that which was rightfully theirs. 

Too poor to employ a tutor for her son, she 
superintended his education herself. 

He made good progress, and was, indeed, all that 
she could wish. 

Did he ever recover his own—a prospect which 
looked dark indeed—she felt that he would not dis- 
grace his position 


She knew that the old lawyer had never entirely 
given up hope of yet finding some clue to the lost 
casket ; but she felt that there was little prospect of 
its contents ever coming to d. 

That L Holden was the thief she had never 
had the slightest doubt. 

It was he alone who had been benefited by its 
loss. The possession of the precious casket and its 
contents, or their destruction, would have availed 
nothing to any one else. 

Through its disappearance he enjoyed his ill- 
gotten gains, while she and her son dwelt in little 
better than poverty, and rested under the stigma 
he had cast upon them. 

Thus, as we have said, two years went by; and 
seemingly they were no nearer regaining their own 
than they were the day they were cast out from 
Auburn Hill, 

But Providence had taken in hand to accomplish 
that which man nad so long failed to do. 

One day, as Bernard was strolling along the 
street, he entered a café to procure some slight re- 
freshment. 

This he had done, and was on the pointof leaving, 
when a man in the garb of a sailor entered. 

He was ill-featured and rough-iooking, even for 
one of his class ; and underneath his coat he bore 
some object which, from his motions, it was evident 
he wished to conceal from chance observation. 
Approaching the counter, he demanded a glass of 
wine. 

Evidently the keeper knew him of old, and was 
fearful that he would not receive his pay for the re- 
freshments demanded, for he refused it to him. 

Drawing from beneath his coat the object there 
concealed, he placed it on the counter, saying as he 


id so: 
‘* Here, I’ll leave this in pawn. No doubt it is 
worth more than your shop and all there is in it. 
Now put out your wine, for I am as dry as a fish.” 
Bernard had paused, and as the man laid the ob- 
ject upon the counter his gaze became riveted upon 
it, with a strange fascination, And little wonder it 
was; for on the instant he recognized the missing 
casket. He could not be mistaken, for he had seen 
it in his father’s possession many times. 
As though held paralyzed by a spell which ren- 
dered him incapable of motion, the youth stood mo- 
tiouless, while the keeper of the café, with a glance 
at the casket, hastened to set out the refreshments 
demanded, at the same time inquiring how it came 
in his possession. 
‘“Never you mind,” answered the sailor, as he 
drained off the glass. “The sea gives up many 
things, you know, after there has been a storm, and 
wrecks are plenty. Give me another glass, and 
mind that you keep the box safe. Some land-shark 
would give me lots of change for that. There are 
pane in it that are worth a good deal to some- 
ody. 

“They are mine—mine and my mother’s,” cried 
Bernard, starting forward. “They were stolen from 
us years ago. Heaven be thanked that they are 
found again !” 

He started forward and laid his hand upon the 
casket ; but the sailor pushed him roughly back. 

“ What is that you say?” he cried. “This is a 
pretty story for you to tell. Whoever owns the 
papers in here can afford to pay well for them. 
how tell of a fine property which belongs to some- 

ody. 

“ That casket was my father's,” cried Bernard. 
“T have seen it too many times to mistake it now. 
For years search has been made for it. Give it to 
me, and when I have my own you shall be well re- 
warded.” 

“This is a pretty story,” cried the sailor. “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, my 
chicken, I had rather see the colour of your money 
now.” 

At that instant it chanced that a policeman en- 
tered the café. 

Bernard at once appealed to him, claiming his 
property. 

lt was not in vain, for he at once took possession 
of the casket, assuring the sailor that it all was 
right, he had nothing to fear. 

The latter, seeing that there was no help for it, 
submitted with the best grace he could; and Ber- 
nard, seeing it safe in his possession, hurried home- 
ward to conimunicate the glad tidings to his mother, 

The joy of the widow was great, yet she was fear- 
ful that the news was too good to be true. 

But she hurried away at once to the prefect of 
the police, and by him the casket was opened, and 
all the missing papers found intact. 

Only one more thing was necessary, and that was 
to prove her identity; and to do this she at once 
sent a despatch to the old lawyer, who had re- 
mained their steadfast friend, requesting his pre- 
sence at onee. 

m.. soon as it was possible Mr. Masters joined 
em. 

He had news to tell which filled them with as- 





tonishment, and told them how Providence had 


worked in their favour. Lyman Holden was deri 
The vessel in which he had embarked to cross the 
Channel on a visit to France had been wrecked on 
the shore of the latter country, and he was among 
those who had met a watery grave. The sea had 
doubtless cast up the casket which the sailor had 
found that the rightful owners of the estate of 
Auburn Hill might have their own again. Pr: 

The testimony of the sailor substantiated tuis. 
He had found the casket on the shore after the 
wreck had been dashed thereon ; so no blame in an, 
way could be attached to him. : 

Mr. Masters was not slow in arranging matters, 
The identity of his clients was established, and 
the casket given to them. 3 ‘ 

In a short time Auburn Hill received them again, 
and their troubles were ended. 

The sailor to whom they owed so much was not 
forgotten. A liberal sum was given him, so that the 
balance of his days was passed in ease and com- 
petence. w.a.T 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 
————_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Two days after my visit to Schuyler Hill Mrs 
Rogers and Gertie arrived and took possession of the 
cottage, and, as I havealready narrated, Gertie became 
my pupil and fast friend, and I told her the story of He- 
loise, and took her to Abelard’s grave, which from the 
day of her first visit there she cared for with an assi- 
duity at which I wondered a little, though I rightly 
guessed that her care was given as much for God- 
frey’s sake as for the pale sleeper under the sod. She 
seemed from the first much interested in the young 
ladies at the Hill, Miss Creighton and Godfrey's 
sisters, but with the exception of the night when 
Alice came across the fields to speak to me with re- 
gard to her sewing she had only seen them at a dis. 
tance, whilethey, absorbed as they were in moreimpor- 
tant matters, had scarcely thought of the occupants of 
the cottage, Alice’s sewing however was peremptory, 
and as her own seamstress did not come back she 
resolved at last to call on Mrs. Rogers, and drove, 
with Emma, to the house, where they found Gertie 
sitting on the low piazza absorbed in a book, and 
making a very striking picture, with her bright hair 
falling around her face and neck. Her sunny blue 
eyes looked upatthestrangers wonderingly at first and 
then kindled into a welcome as she recognized Miss 
Creighton and rose to hear her errand, 

“Is your mother at home ?” Alice asked; and the 
child replied : 

“ She is not my mother, and she is out just now. 
Can I tell her anything from you?” 

She seemed perfectly self-possessed, and were it 
not that her eyes as she spoke ran rapidly and curi- 
ously over the elaborately made dresses of the young 
ladies one would never have dreamed that her life 
had not been spent in such society as that in which 
she now found herself, 

“Oh,” Alice said, a little impatiently, “ that is just 
my luck. I wanted so much to see her about some 
plain sewing. Did you say anything to her aboutit, 
child ?” 

“My name is Gertie. Yes, ma’am, I told her and 
I think she’d like to doit. She’s only gone to the 
village. Iam expecting her every minute, Will you 
wait till she comes?” 

Alice glanced at Emma, who nodded her assent, 
while Gertie brought them chairs, and then, resumivg 
her own, took up her book again and partly opened 


t. 

“ Pray don’t let us disturb you,” Alice said. “We 
can ~ 9 ge ourselves. What story are you read- 
ing ? 

“It isn’t a story,” Gertie replied. “It’s French, 
and I’m learning my lesson.’ 

“French!” Alice exclaimed, in much surprise. 
“ Are you studying French ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; and I’ve most caught up with the 
class. Miss Armstrong says I am doing famously. 
I like it so much, only here is some English which I 
cannot quite put into French, Perhaps you cana help 


And with the utmost sang-froid Gertie brought her 
grammar to Alice, and with her fiuger indicated the 
troublesome passage, which Alice rendered for her. 

“She is a queer little thing,” Alice thought, as she 
went back to her chair and her lesson, while Emma 
mentally pronounced her the most beautiful child she 
had ever seen. 

Some such thought flitted through Alice’s mind, 
and when the lesson was goue through, and Gertie 
closed her book, she began to question her by askiug 
how old she was, and where she had lived, and what 
Mrs. Rogers was to her if she was not her mother. 
And Gertie told her all she knew of herself, that her 
father and mother were both dead, that she had no 





relatives except a grandmother, that Mrs. Rogers 
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in 
who was once her nurse, adopted her, and was so 
very kind to her, and that she had forty pounds a 
year for her very own, which auntie would not touch, 
meaning it to be used for her education. Then 
Gertie spoke of her aunt’s loss in the bank shares, 
and added: 

“ After that, you see, we were poor, and so we came 
to seek our fortune, and be near Norah, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler’s maid, who is auntie’s cousin, you know.” 

Here was an opportunity for learning something 
definite of Edith, and Alice was about to question 
Gertie when Mrs. Rogers appeared with a basket of 
eggs. She seemed flurried, and surprised at sight of 
the ladies, and rather reproachfully asked Gertie why 
she had not invited them in. 

“We are better here,” Alice said, “We only 
came on business. I am wanting some plain sewing 
done, and called to see if you can doit for me.” 

She was civil enough, and Mrs. Rogers, who really 
wanted work, signified her willingness to do any- 
thing she could, Specimens.of her handiwork were 
brought forth for examination, and Alice criticized 
and offered suggestions with the manner of a woman 
of forty, and finally arranged to try her, provided 
the price was not too high. That, too, proved satis- 
factory, and then the young lady rose to take leave, 
saying: 

cf Perbaps you will let your little girl come for the 
work to-morrow.” 

“No, I will go myself,” Mrs. Regers answered, 
quickly, and added, in an undertone, “Itis not as if 
she were my own child, and in my station in life. 
She is different, and must be brought up different. 
I mean she shall have the very best of educations. 
Do you know of any piano I can hire, or of any 
place where she can go to practise? I mean her to 
take lessons at once.” 

Alice stared wonderingly at her, and answered 
rather haughtily that she knew nothing about hiring 
pianos, or places where one could practise. 

“Such airs!” she said to Emma, as they walked 
home together, “French and music with clear- 
starching and plain sewing. That girl will be much 
better off to be brought up to work than to get such 
notions into her head.” 

“ Yes, but isn’t she pretty ?” Emma said, remem- 
bering the flowing hair, the soft blue eyes, and the 
fair, round face more distinctly than she did the 
French and the airs which had se offended Alice, 

“Pretty enough; yes, very pretty. Such people 
— are when young, but they always degenerate 
sadly.” 

“Yes, but she is not like such people,” Emma re- 
joined. “ Don’t you remember what the woman 
said P” 

“Yes;I know. The child has a grandmother and 
forty pounds a year, but for all that she is about like 
Mrs. Rogers, and had much better be learning to sew 
than playing the piano. I wonder if she would not 
like to practise on your beautiful Broadwood.” 

Alice spoke contemptuously, not from any feeling 
toward Gertie especially, but from contempt for those 
of her class who aspired to something better. They 
had no businees to be ambitious ; it was their duty to 
be content in the station where Heaven had placed 
them, and not aspire to something higher. 

This was her theory, and she continued to dwell 
upon it even after she reached home, and made a good 
deal of fun of the girl with forty pounds a year and 
4 grandmother, who had asked her help in French, 
and was going to take music lessons! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ir was the day after the young ladies’ visit to Vine 
Cottage. I had dismissed my school earlier than 
usual that afternoon, and at Gertie’s request went 
with her to the cemetery. She had heard that 
Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler and Godfrey were expected 
every day, and she wanted she said to have that 
grave looking nice, as she was sure Mr, Godfrey 
would go there very soon and be pleased to find 
that somebody had cared for it. So it was for 
Godfrey’s sake that she weeded and dug and 
trimmed and watered that afternoon, while I sat 
watching her, and thinking not so much of her as of 
another beautiful young girl, who, years ago, had 
laid her face on the grass and wept for the dead 
beneath it, 

Where was she now? Dead, too, perhaps, and 
gone to the lover lost so early in so tragic a manner ; 
or it might be that she was married and had forgotten 
that far-off grave, which she had bidden me keep 
till she came back again. I had neglected it of late, 
pressed with many cares and tired of waiting for one 
who never came, but now my work was taken from 
my hands by little Gertie Westbrooke, who had made 
& miniature garden of the spot, and brought to life 
the flowers I had put there in the summers past and 
gone, 

‘There were clumps of white daisies and blue for- 
&et-me-nots, and the sweet violet, with other hardy 








roots which bear our northern winters, while the 
rose brought from Vine Cottage had wound itself 
round and round the monument, and was reaching 
out its arms towards the evergreen which grew near 
by ; and Gertie had pruned and trimmed and twisted 
it into shape, and brought the daisies into sight with 
the forget-me-nots. And there were some of them 
in blossom now, while, better than all, there was a 
clump of buds upon the rose tree, the summer's se- 
cond growth, and Gertie plucked two of them, and 
gathered some white daisies and blue forget-me-nots, 
and sitting down upon the grass when her task was 
done she made them into a tiny bouquet, with sweet- 
briar for a background of green, and told me she 
was going to carry them home and keep them in her 
room. 

I had shown her the little vase which Heloise 
Fordham had left with me, and she had filled it with 
flowers that afternoon and brought it to the grave, 
where, just under the shadow of the rose, it stood a 
sweet offering to the memory of the dead, who, far 
away in the other world, knew, perhaps, whose feet 
were treading the sod above him, and whose the little 
hands so busy with his grave. 

How pretty my darling was that afternoon, with 
the flush on her face and the sparkle in her eyes, as, 
with the bouquet in her hands, she walked with me 
back to the cottage, where I was going to help her a 
little in her French; and how gaily she chattered, 
sometimes about herself and what she meant to be, and 
then of the young ladies from the Hill who had called 
at the cottage the day before, and whose dresses she 
thought so nice. 

“T don’t think Miss Creighton very pretty,” she 
said, “though she looks just like the pictures in the 
fashion books, Miss Emma. is handsomer than she, 
but neither is half—no, nor a quarter as handsome 
as Mrs. Schuyler.” 

Hitherto I had forborne to ask the child any ques- 
tions with regard to Mrs. Schuyler, but now | said to 
her: ° ' 

“Ts Mrs. Schuyler so very pretty ?” 

“Pretty! she is beautiful—just like a grand 
duchess,” 

“ How old is she ?” I asked. 

She replied, dubiously : 

“Oh, I don’t know. How old are you, Miss Arm- 
strong ?” 

I told her almost twenty-seven, and she exclaimed : 

“ My, that is very old! I don’t think Mrs. Schuy- 
ler can be half so old as that. She looks just like a 
girl. Oh! oh! oh! there she is! There she is! 
There she is! Look, look, Miss Armstrong, they 
come! they come!” 

We were very near Gertie’s home, and the excited 
eae towards an open barouche which had 
turned the corner and was just opposite the cottage. 
I recognized Mr. Schuyler at once, but not for an in- 
stant did my gaze rest on him; it wandered on to the 
lady at his side, the peerless creature whose fine-cut 
face, framed in masses of golden-brown bair, was 
white and pure as a waterlily, and whose dark eyes 
scanned eagerly the cottage and its surroundings 
and then rested upon Gertie and myself with a 
curious, wondering look. 

“ I mean to throw her this as a welcome,” Gertie 
cried, and the bouquet gathered from Abelard’s grave 
went whirling through the air, and fell directly in 
Edith’s lap, while, dancing on tiptoe in her eagerness 
and delight, Gertie snatched her white bonnet from 
her head and shook it toward the carriage, her bright 
hair falling in rippling waves around her shoulders, 
and her face radiant with joy. 

How the lady’s eyes gleamed, while the expression 
of her face and the wondrous smile which wreathed 
her lips and showed her white, even teeth I shall 
never forget. She held the bouquetin her hand, and 
we heard her distinctly utter the one word “ Thanks ” 
as the carriage went rapidly by. Twice she looked 
back, the same smile on her face and the same pleased 
look in her eye, as Gertie kissed the tips of her 
fingers and threw them toward her, 

“ Isn't she beautiful ?” Gertie asked. 

“ Yes, vary, very beautiful,” I replied, while as 
long as I could see her I stood looking after her, 
and wonderiug at the opinion so different held of her 
at Schuyler Hill, and wondering, too, what they 
would think of her when they found what she was 
like. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

On their return from the cottage the previous 
night Alice and Emma found that during their ab- 
sence ® telegram had come from Mr. Schuyler, who 
said he should be home the following day, and asked 
that the carriage might meet him at the station, 

Miss Rossiter, of course, did not sleep a wink all 
night, and came down to breakfast looking fright- 
fully heggard and yellow, while Julia was pale and 
subdued, and Emma showed traces of tears. It was 
almost as bad as the day of the first Mrs, Schuyler’s 





funeral, and only Mrs. Tiffe and Perry showed any 
signs of interest in the coming event. 

But as the day wore on the girls brightened up a 
little, and Alice and the governess made some bou- 
quets for the dinner-table, and put one in Godfrey’s 
room, but none in those of the bride. Flowers were 
not for her, a woman of forty with a squint and 
limp and glasses. That was how they had her in 
their minds, discrediting less than half Godfrey had 
written of her. A squint, and a limp, and glasses, 
aud forty, they were prepared for, and flowers would 
be out of place with charms like these, so they only 
opened the windows of her rooms and let in the soft 
air of early September, and Emma cried a little as 
she looked across the lawn to where her mother 
slept, and wondered if she knew, or, knowing, cared 
that another was in her place. And then she went 
to her Aunt Christine and told her it was time to 
dress, and asked her if she wascoming down. Miss 
Rossiter had the headache and lay upon the couch, 
and said she must be excused. She could not meet 
the woman that night; she must wait till the morn- 
ing, when she hoped to be stronger and better able 
to bear it. So Emma dropped the shades and 
brought the camphor to her aunt and smoothed her 
hair a moment, and almost wished she, too, had the 
headache, and then went to Alice and Julia, who 
were dressing, and who gave her a meaning look as 
she entered, 

“What! black this warm day?” Emma exclaimed, 
as she saw Julia had chosena plain black grenadine, 
which, with the simple white band abont her neck 
gave her the look of one in mourning. 

“Yes, black,’’ Julia replied. “I do not feel like 
decking myself as for a festival. This is no holiday 
to us,anud Kitty has brought out your plain grena- 
dine for you.” 

“And I am horrid in black,” Emma said, plain- 
tively, but she usually submitted to the stronger will 
of her sister, and so she donned the black dress 
which made her look so like a nun that, braving 
Julia’s displeasure, she ventured to tie a bit of la- 
vender ribbon in her hair, and was surprised and de- 
lighted at the effect. 

“Look, isn’t it becoming?” she said. “Surely 
half-mourning is admissible on the occasion of the 
new mother’s advent.” 

Even Julia admitted that the effect was good, and 
as she was herself an ardent lover of dress and had 
adopted her plain garb more from resentment to the 
living than respect for the dead, she, too, tried the 
effect of lavender as a relief to the severe style she 
had adopted, and fastened at her throat a pretty bow 
of ribbon, which brightened her up wonderfully. 

Alice, who had nothing possibly to resent, save 
that she usually resented what Julia did, and who 
wished to be as attractive as possible to Godfrey 
after his long absence, indulged her taste to its fullest 
extent, and succeeded in getting her hair higher 
than she had ever gotten it before. Godfrey was of 
course accustomed to the very latest styles of 
Parisian hair-dressing, and she did not wish to appear 
singular to him, she said, when Emma exclaimed: 
“Why, Alice, how funny you do look!” 

Taken as a whole, she was frightfully and fashion- 
ably dressed, and very much pleased with her tout- 
ensemble, and certain she should completely over- 
awe and confound the plain woman of forty, who 
had a limp and a squint, and who was momentarily 
expected. 

The barouche had been sent for Mr. Schuyler ac- 
cording to his orders, and Godfrey’s dog cart had 
been for him, as he might bring a friend with him, 
his telegram said. But Robert Macpherson was not 
quite ready to leave town, and preferred coming to 
the country a few days later. So Godfrey drove 
home alone, choosing a shorter road than that taken 
by the barouche, and reaching the house some ten or 
fifteen minutes earlier than his father. 

“ Oh, girls, girls, there is Godfrey !” Emma cried, 
as she caught sight of her brother driviag up to the 
rear of the house ; and rustling out to meet him she 
threw her arms around him and burst into tears. 

“Why, Emma, you dear little goose,” he said, as 
he bent his tall figure down to kiss her, “ what are you 
crying about? Sorry to get me back again, eh ?” 

“No, no, Godfrey. I’m glad, so glad, to have 
you, only I dread that woman! Is she so very 
horrid?” 

“ Horrid! Who horrid ?” Godfrey asked, while 
every muscle of his face twitched with suppressed 
mirth. “Do you mean the new mother? You 
must not mind her looks ; beauty is only skin deep, and 
she is like a singed cat, better than she looks. You 
are sure to like her. Ah, Julia, my darling, how like 
a sister of charity you look!” he continued, as he 
released Emma, and kissing his other sister affec- 
tionately, wound an arm around each of the girls, 
and walked to the house, where Alice was waiting 
for and scanning him curiously. 

“He certainly has improved in looks, and there is 
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quite a manly, foreign air about him, and his clothes 
are Paris made,” she thought, and her spirits rose 
proportionately as she advanced leisurely to meet 
him. 7 . 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Alice,” he exclaimed. “\Com- 
ment vous portez-vous, ma chére?” and kissing 
her loudly on both cheeks he continued: ‘ Que 
pensez-vous de cela? Doesn’t it smack of foreign 
travel ?” 

Alice had not quite expected this, hut the French 
delighted her, though she inly pronounced the ac- 
cent horrid, and the hearty kisses pleased her, even 
if they were loud, and she blushed very becomingly, 
and called him “a dear naughty boy,” and kept hold 
of bis hand until he freed it from her, thinking to 
bimself that she was unusually gushing for her, and 
not a whit pretty either. : 

“ By George, Allie!” he began, as his eyes rested 
on her hair, “No, I don’t mean that. I’ve quitted 
slang;” he added, with a thought of Gertie West- 
brooke; “but, Allie, what is that on the top of your 
head? It looks like the doornob, and makes me 
think of that picture of William Tell’s boy with the 
big apple on his head. Got a storey above the style 
this time, ma chére, Should think you'd take cald 
in the back of your neck. ‘They don’t wear it so in 
Par-eo.” ‘ es 

And with his light badinage he demolished Alice's 
hopes of admiration, and struck a blow at the won- 
deriul structure she had spent so much time in rear- 


ng. 

© Godfrey, Godfrey,” Julia cried, in a tremor of 
distress and agitation as she caught the sounds of 
wheels, and felt that the catastrophe so dreaded was 
coming at last. “ Tell us truly, is she so fearfully 


ugly ?” 

““She’s wonderful, wonderful, and you may as well: 
bring out your smelling salts and camphor,” Godfrey 
rep) ed, and then grasping Julia by the shoulder and 


callivg to Lis other sister: “Come, Em, and see the 
elephant,” he led the way to the front door, where 
Edith had just been deposited upon the steps and 
stood looking eagerly about ber-—not limping nor 
squinting, nor ugly, nor old, but a.marvellously beau- 
tiful woman, with ease and grace in every motion, 
and no sign of embarrassment or.awkwardness about 
her. 

Her dvess was black, of the richest silk, plainly but 
elegantly made; her pretty round hat set jauntily 
upon her head, the long feather droopicg over her 
bair, and her lace veil knotted behind and falling over 
ber shoulders. Both gloves and bvots fitted -per- 
fectly, and about the cut of ber collar and cuffs, and 
the tie of her cravat, as well as the whole of her 
costume, were unmistakeable signs that they were 
Parisian made. 

There was a bright flush on her cheek anda glitter 
in her eyes, but otherwise she was calm and self-pos- 
sessed when her husband took her hand and led her 
up the steps to the group awaiting her—the groupof 
astonished, confounded, aud bewildered girls, who 
had looked this way and that and everywhere ‘for 
the woman with a limp and a squint, and then, under 
their breath, had ejaculated, hurriedly : 

“ Why — what — who — ch—oh— Godfrey, God- 
frey!” 

Julia, with one indignant glance at her brother, 
who stood cheking with laughter, went to meet the 
stranger. 

“Julia, my eldest daughter, Mrs. Schuyler, your 
new motber, and I hope you will leve each other,” 
Mr. Scbuyler said, 

And then Julia felt her hand taken in one as soft 
and small and perfectly formed as her own, and a 
sweet voice said, as if to relieve her from any em- 
barrassment respecting the matter: 

“* We shall be sisters, I am sure. Kiss me, Julia.” 

This was not what the young lady had expected 
or intended. No thought of kissing had entered her 
mind. Indeed, she meant to freeze the adventuress 
by her formality and dignity, and, lo,the woman was 
dictating terms to her, saying they would be sisters 
and asking fora kiss! But it was nut hard to kiss 
the smooth, round cheek offered to her, and then the 
sweet voice said ayain: 

“You will love me, Julia, I am sure, and let me 
love you.” 

“Yee, I will?’ the haughty girl answered, involun- 
tarily, and then, with a tear actually wetting her 
eyelashes, stood back to give place to Emma, who, 
more impulsive than herself, went headlong into the 
arms which Edith held towards her, recognizing in- 
tuitively a friend and ally in the pale, thin girl, who 
cried like a little child. 

(To be continued.) 





A ProsrctepD Frencu AQuaRiIuM.—Some details 
are giveu of a projeeted aquarium in the Champs 
Elysées, Paris, to rival those of Brighton, Sydenham, 
Hamburg, Berlin, etc,, to be supplemented by a mu- 





seum of fishing utensils and an..antediluvian depart- 
ment, where extinct animals are to be represented 
artificially, with the natural surroundings of the pe- 
riods in which they lived. The scheme will be 
carried out on a large scale. The financial ar- 
rangements are nearly complete, and it is ex- 
pected that the aquarium will be completed by June, 
1874, 

New Use or Griass.—Glass bonnets are among 
the novelties of the Vienna Exhibition, These ar- 
ticles come from Bohemia, and specimens have been 
sent to Paris and London, and seme also, to America, 
in the hope that they will become populer, and be 
‘tall the fashion” in the autumn, ‘The hat is de- 
scribed as made of loose pieces of glass fastened 
closely together by a gutta-percha band, which al- 
lows it to conform to the head. Ingide there is a 
lining of silk, and the trimmings are various. Birds 
and flowers are chiefly used for ornamentation, 
coloured so naturally that in appearance they are far 
superior to the usual artificial goods. A bonnet of 
glass weighs but a few gunces, only a very small 
quantity being used in its construction. Of course 
they are very durable, rain will not spot them, and 
the cost is said to be small. Glass dresses will next 
be introduced for those who dare to Jive in glass 
houses. 

————_= 
GENTEEL. 

How ridiculous some people make themselves in 
trying to be what the world calls genteel! A woman 
must not work in the kitchen, make her bed, nor 
darn her stockings, because they are not L. 
Another will not learn.a trade, becauseto beobliged 
to earn one’s living is not genteel, A third will pot 
go to church in her stout ghoeseud her old-fashioned 
Shawl, because it is not gentegl. A fourth will not 
pay you a friendly call until late, because it is mot 
genteel. A sixth will keep her month shnt when 
she laughs or eonverses with you, because it is not 
genteelto laugh or speak, excepting through the 
teeth. A seventh will not attend chureh, unless,she 
is able to dress as expensively as her neighbour, be- 
cause it is not genteel to listen to preaching with- 
out having on a showy dress and an expensive 
shawl, An eighth will not rise till nearly noon, 
because it is pot genteel to take the fresh morning 
air, hear the‘birds sing, and trip among the new 
grass and light flowers. 

We might go on without number, but what would 
itavail? Every one knows the truth of what we 
write, and sees the folly of it, but few have the in- 
dependence to break caste—show their hardened 
hands, natural bodies and their honest poverty. While 
multitudes follow the fashions of the day, and try 
to appear genteel at the expense of ir health, we 
do not pity them when we.see‘the misery to which 
they are brought. 

A woman instead of boasting of domestic habits 
takes pride in saying she never cogked a meal. 
God madewomento labour. If it had not been 
His intention that they should work, He would have 
put wings upon them instead of hands, aud made 
them butterflies at once. And nothing that can be 
said of a woman is so creditable to her as her do- 
mestic, industrious habits. _We trust those who 
read our remarks will, from this time forth, turn 
over a new leaf—discard what is called gentility— 
another name for sloth, indolence and folly-and 
begin to live like rational creatures. 

— aaa 


LINDEN FARM, 
By the Author of “‘ Winifred’s Diamonds,” etc,, etc. 
—- > 


CHAPTER IV, 

Tuat awful “iaterview with papa,’”’ which is the 
bane of terror of so many young lovers’ lives, seemed 
to pass off easily enough so farjas Mr, Poynter. was 
concerned, 

He sought the worthy farmer out the next morning 
and had a conversation with him in the lane, the 
progress of which Miss Frances watobed from her 
chamber window with much inward trepidation. 

She saw her father start, look surprised, thun- 
der-struck, and finally end by shaking his proposed 
son-in-law heartily by the hand and walking up to 
the house arm-in-arm with him in the friendliest 
style, 

All was then well between them, Her father ap- 
proved, and if he did.so ber mother was sure to 
follow suit, and for.once the course.of true love was 
going to run smooth in spite of fate! 

But what did that hali-quizzical smile on the 
young artist’s lip mean? 

And what did it mean when her father called her 
downstaixs, placed her band in that of her lover, 
and said: 

“ He’s @ poor man, @ very poor man, Frances, and 
as you’re so set on each other we won’t say anything 
about bis changing his name to ours. He does not 
like the idea. So go.and be Mrs, Ellis Poynter, my 





dear,.and be happy. Mrs. Ellis Poynter, the wife of 
avery poor man, # very poor man indeed, Ha! ha; 
! 


Had her father taken leave of har senses? Sho 
had expected to win bis consent only after entreaties, 
prayers—perhaps even tears—yet here it was given 
pec and fully even before she had ventured to 
ask it, 

And her mother, with all her dreams of grandeur 
for her child, gave them up meekly, came to her 
room, kissed her, cried over her, hoped she would be 
happy, aud pever said one word about the young 
artist’s poverty, or the home to which he was to take 
his bride, a home, to which the farmhouse might 
possibly be a mansion of almost regal splendour, 

It was strange, very strange, yet Frances was glad 
to have it so, and loved her handsome artist all the 
more fondly because those who were dearest on earth 
to her were also go quick to see and appreciate his 
merits, 

Having won his prize so easily the artist was eager 
to have it for his vary own, and by some strange ne- 
cromancy or. other induced his future father-in-law to 
consent.to a.speedy and private wedding at the farm- 
house, during the week following that in which his 
declaration had been made, 

Before young Farmer Grey had well recovered 
from his astonishment at.jearing the news of his 
false lady-love’s betrothal she was on the point of 
bidding her parents adieu and leaving the comfort- 
able home Aas childhood to follew the fortunes of 
the men she, had known for so brief a time. 

It was acold.and dreary afternoon in the early 


autumn when they set forth from the Linden Farm 


on that life jourpey which guly death or bitter 
treachery.on the part of one,or the other could end 


‘Cold and dreary it was without, apd perhaps in the 
‘farmhouse also, after their departure. But with them 


the sun was shining, the birds, singing, and the flowers 
blooming as in. the light.of June, 
They travelled by rail, and for economy’s sake in 4 


second-class carriage, where the pretty bride had to 


hide her qmiles and tears and blushes beneath the 
thickestof veils from all inquiring eyes, 
Late that night they reached their futuxe .home- 


\a] little. humble, one-stereyed cottage, with oply four 


rooms, standing in the midst .of meadow lands and 
behind high hedges, at. some distance from the village 
station where they alighted. 

The,door was.opened bya tall, gaunt old woman, 
who ¢courtesied reverently to ‘“‘ the master ” and his 
fair young bride, attended to their wants, spread tho 
supper table, and replenished the fire, and then 
vanished from the scene like a good fairy, Her own 
home, so the young artist informed his wife, was a 
a little distance, and she came regularly each day, 
when ho, was there, to wait upon him, 

This explanation over, they sat down together to 
that sweetest of all meals on earth, the firgt, meal in 
a happy wedded home! 

* * ¥ * 

Frances rose very early the next morning to take 
a survey of her new home, 

It was even smaller than she had thought it on the 
previous night. The air.of extreme,snugness. which 
the blazing fire, the lights, the susging kettle, and 
the well-spread tea-table had imparted to the place 
had vanished now and she saw the cottage ag it really 


was. 

Out of doors it was very picturesque, as most 
English cottages of this class cantrive to be, Th» 
latticed windows and the rustic porch before the door 
were covered with honeysuckle and woodbine, ani 
the little flower garden in front was a miracle of neat: 
ness,and rustic good taste, with its well-kept beds, 
and its walls paved with round white stoves irom th> 
neighbouring brook. The privet hedge was well 
clipped, and beyond it she caught a glimps. of & 
small vegetable garden, well stocked, and bord.red 
with currant and raspberry bushes, from which sha 
promised herself a large stock of preserves that 
autumn, There were a few fruit trees also, and 
small arbour covered with a grape vine, that was well 
laden with clusters, unripe yet promising. 

So far all was well. She gathered a spray of 
flowers for her breast, another for her hair, aud went 
indoors again. 

Here the enchantment and the romance ceased, and 
plain reality began. j 

Her husband had evidently been downstairs, 
though she heard him moving about in the chamber 
then, for the fire was burning, and the kettle had been 
filled with fresh water during her brief absence. 

She looked around the room. Not much like tho 
breakfast parlour at Linden Farm was this humble 
apartment into which the door from the porch opened, 
without even an apology for a hall, 

The floor was of brick, well scoured and fresh 
looking, but guiltless of the least scrap of rug oF 
carpet. The walls had been freshly plastered and 
whitewashed, put they looked bare and bleak indeed 
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when she remembered the snug aspect of the warmly 

apered and picture-hung room at home. Not the 
slightest attempt at decoration had been made here. 
‘All was plain and bard and useful, that was all, 

There were four wooden chairs, and a table of oak, 
over which she spread the coarse but white cloth 
which had done service on the previous night. Then 
she took out the dishes from ‘the cupboard—coarse 
blue crockery. stamped with the “ willow pattern, 
and accompanied by horn-handled knives and forks, 
and pewter teaspoons, and a teapot of brown earthen- 

are. 

” The sugar was brown, the bread was coarse though 
eweet and good. But the butter was fresh amd deli- 
cious, aud there were some slices of cold ‘ham and 
tongue on a plate in the cupboard, so she ananaged 
to make a very presentable meal out of the scanty 
materials. 

She stood looking at the table a minute or two, 
then glanced.at her-dainty morning dress of muslin, 
frilled and embroidered, with lace at the meck and 
wrists. 

“This will never do,” she thought, “If I am 
going to be asypoor as this till Ellis has painted Mis’ 
great picture, must buy myself some plainer dresses. | 
Oh, I forgot—I_have no “Wall, bya oy ; 
be cannet or yet. e m0 | 
poor féllow' Bat bow strangeand odd all thie.seems | 
to me.” 

A serious look began to steal over her by maa 
a sigh escaped her lips. It roused her her 
reverie, and, shaking her head reprovingly at herself,. 
she went to'the foot of the staiisand ‘her hhus- 
band to breakfast. 

He came down, looking as gay ead handeome as. 
ever—sat down to the tattle, amd made ahearty meal. 


When it was fitiislededieew her to the open door 
and stood with Misermenoand her waist, looking out. 
They hat neighbours to spy out and 


laugh at theiciheppimess. “Lhe little cottage stood in 
ry om of oe SR ole fromthe high road, and 
a fringe of stately treeswm the garden side Sheltered 
the happy pair as effectugHy as the sylvan shades of 
Eden the happiness of A@amanél Eve. P 

“Not homesick yet, my pet? Not longing ferthe 
comforts and luxuries of the old home farm ?” asked 
the artist, with a smile, as he drew his bride more 
closely to his breast. 

“ No.” 

“Still willing tobe a poor man’s wife?” 

“ Yes—so that you are the poor man, Ellis.” 
= smoothed her hair fondly, aud kissed the bright 


“Bless you, my pet! We'll win our‘way ‘yet ‘to 
fame and riches and all kinds of good things, and do 
you not feel with me that it is better to begin like 
this? What»business had I, a poor man, ‘with your 
father’s property? None! So that he gave me his 
daughter, that was enough, and I will teke good care 
that she shall never want nor suffer. I’ have her 
‘walk in silk attire’ yet, and be among the grandest 
ladies in the land—their equal, too, my darling—do 
you hear?” 

“Tcare nothing about grand ladies or silk attire, 
0 that I can be with you,” was her ‘low reply, and 
she really said it from her heart. 

When he was beside her she felt conscious of no 
other want, It was * early days” with them, it was 
true, but she would not have thanked either you or 
me, dear reader, if, out of the depths of our own sad 
experience, we had sought to make her wise. She 
believed that her Jove would endure for ever, aud 
that her devotion would but increase as the days and 
years went by. For herself she cared for nothing 
but her husband’s love, and, ‘having that in full 
measure, was happy and content. 

All day long she went singing about her work, 
while Ellis, in the upper chamber, put some finishin 
touches to a sketch of the farmhouse and grounds 
which he had made for her. . 

In the twilight he brought'the picture down, and 
bung it up en the bare -wall, opposite the seat which 
Frances had chosen ‘for her own. 

_She looked at it.a tong ‘time in silence, and her 
lips quivered and her eyes filled. Yet she had ao 
Wish to return—no longing to-exchange her comfort- 
less cottage for all the comforts, all-the abundance of 
the Linden Farm, She would'liketo see her mother, 
she said, in answer to her husband’s question ; and 
she felt a little homesick, longing for her father’s 
£00d-night kiss, but that was all, 

And so the days and weeks of the happy honey- 
Moon sped ‘by. No letter had come’to the young 
couple from the farm. This had ‘been the agreement 
at parting, unless iliness or death came suddenly 
upon either of the two homes. In this case “no 
news was good news” most certainly. 

Yet Frances looked forward with great plensure to 
the first week of) the coming month, when she should 
be at liberty to pour out her heart to ‘the dear ones 


_the furniture, she pronounced her work done at last. 


kind and good and dear her husband was to her, and 
how entirely she acquiesced in his determination to 
begin the world anew, without belp or evcourage- 
ment from any one, and how willing she was to share 
his poverty and lighten it by her presence, her 
affectionate care, and her unchanging love. 

The month had changed ber greatly. Her voice 
was softer, her eyes were gentler, the whole expres- 
sion of her face was fairer than before. Perhaps the 
heiress and the belle had been a little spoiled. A 
line of petulance and of scorn sometimes marred ‘the 
bright dark face, but that was gone now. She looked 
no longer a gay and thoughtless girl, but a serene 
and lovely young woman, to whom you would ‘turn 
instinctively in trouble and be sure of dinding pity, 
and compassion, and relief. 

She herself was unaware of this change, bat her 
husband noticed and rejoiced over it, It seemed 
easier for her now to think of others ratherthan ber- 
self ; the humble i tee kept no neat anil 
Pleasant and the board inviting | 
siveet to her sithat was all she Linear of dies andiieal | 
@hange which had been worked in ber heart and dis- 

ition, and which manifested itself, towhis eyes, in 
a altered amd more beautiful face. A month of 
perfect love, of perfect peace, of unselfigh labour for 
wnother's conifort and happiness, how marvellous a 
work itanay do within the heart and we maconacions | 
of it allthe while. 

It as Saturday afternoon, the last day of ithe 
honeymoon, and the humble labours of the week | 
were aimost at an end. 

Praneeshad ironed that da: the snowy clothes 
were aiting before a bright fire, while she was ‘busy 

loaves of bread and cake and a joint of ment 
from.the oven—their fare for the coming day—which 
with ene consent they made «day of rest. 

The evening meal was spread in the little back 
porch, andthe flushed, weary look died away from 
her faee asa@he sat-down there, and dispensed the) 
snowy ‘bread, the fresh butter, the fruit smothered in 
cream and the it tea to her husband. Their | 


fare was always abundant and invit- 
pon = om was spared the anxious calorflation | Mt. 
usband provided 


of memy a young housekeeper. Her ly 

everything with a lavish hand for ome so poor, and 
she was rather forced to check than to increase his 
expenditure at times. 

The old woman whocame each Saturday to clean 
the house for Sunday was ill that day, and after clear. 
ing the table, washing the dishes, and putting all 
things neatly away, Frances filled a great pail with 
water, tucked up her flowing dress, and scoured the 
brick floor as deftly and neatly as any practised 
housewife could have done, 

Her ‘husband, “banished with his cigar to the, 
garden, looked in' upou her now and then with a 
merry jest, but turning to answer him once she saw 
that he was gazing at her with eyes that were full 
of tears, 

He turned away at once and she saw him no more 
for some time, It troubled her more than she could 


say, 

She'finished her work, washed her face and hands, 
smoothed her hair and placed a flower in the braids, 
laid the breakfast table’for the Sabbath morning, and 
arranged the simple noon luncheon upon a tray in 
the cupboard. Then folding the clothes and laying 
them away, winding up the clock, and rearranging 


The clock struck eight. She felt a little tired— 
too'tired to walk even in the garden; soshe sat down 
on the step of the porch waiting for Ellis to come, 
and leaning her cheek upon her band fell into a re- 
verie. 

The stars came out ove ‘by ove and looked at her, 
the yellow moon rose slowly from ‘beliind the hills 
and made a halo round her head, and still her eyes 
were fixed upon the ground, still she seemed to musé 
unconscious even of the absence of him she loved so 


well. 

The night wind pasding through the tangled masses 
of honeysuckle above her head filled the air with ex- 
quisite fragrance, and as the delicious odour sur- 
rounded her almost likea presence she started and 
lovked up. 

Her husband was leaning against the porch look- 
ing at her. She had not heard his step upon the soft 
grass. How long he had been there she could not 
say. 

Bhe made room for him upon the step at once, 
He came and sat beside her and took both ber hands 
in his. 

** Frances, will you tell me one thing truly ?” he 
asked. 

“ Why, certainly I will.” 

“What were you thinking of just now? You were 
so absorbed that you did not even hear my step?” 

She leaned her head upoa his shoulder and whis- 
pered: 





she had leit behind, when she could tell tiem how 





“Nay, first you slall tell me ore thing,” 


“What is it 2” 

“ Why did you look at me so a little while ago?” 

“ How?” 

“‘There wero tears in your eyes, Ellis. 
them.” 

“ Well ?” 

“What were they for? What havo I done to make 
you sad, to make you weep?” 

“ My love, I was weeping for joy to see you, once 
the belle of the neighbourhood, the petted daughter 
of fond and rich parents, to see you the contented 
wife of so poor a man as I, to see tlose dear little 
hands "—he kissed them as he spoke—“ performing 
the meanest drudgery for my eake ; by Heaven, it was 
enough to make any man who had a grain of feeling 
Weep, was it not, my love?” 

“T cannot see why.” 

*“‘T can, my darling. And now redeem your pro- 
mise, and tell me what were your thoughts just 
now?” 

“Much the same as yours, my dearest.” 

“How ?” 

“J was thinking how happyI was, and how sweet 
it was to be able todo such things for you. At home 
I@bould have felt grieved and almost insulted if my 
mother had made me scrub‘the floor, But then she 
has so many maids to do i dor her@hat itis quite 
@ifferent, Here you are one little 
woman for your comfort, I miigiet Mai the 
floor alone till next week «when the old women will 
ome, it is true, but I prefermad ‘to make it elean and 
‘bright for the Sabbath, for sake. Andit seems 
mean and low no longer, almost sanctified 
by affection, if I may use awch w#erm about things 
of that kind. Do you undexstandene ?” 

She looked up in his faeb, amid saw tears onco 
more jin his eyes, and foum@ herelf canght to lis 
ae with  vehemence that almost made her cry 
ou 

“My love! -my love! what haweJ, asinful man, 
done to deserve and receivem bles#ing dike thee ?” ho 
whispered, and dor a long itime there was happy 
silence between the two. He was the first to break 


I saw 


“Listen, child!” he said, at last. “When I saw 
these dear little hands/busy with the scrubbing-brush 
I said to myself that it was for the last time. I am 
glad that I have seen it, because I am sure now that 
my little wife loves me above all created things, and 
cares for my comfort more than for aught else on 
earth; but I must see it no more, and the day after 
to-motrow, my darling, we must make a little journey 
together. Yon can pack a few things—a carpet bag 
will do—and send for the old woman to come and 
keep ‘house while we are absent. We will start 
bright and early on Monday morning, and before tho 
week has gone by I hope to be able to make amends 
for all that you have undergone here r me, my 
love.” 

More than this he would not say—nor did she care 
to ask. His will was law to her, and all thathe did 
was good in her eyas. 

So, hand in hand, they sat and watched the moon's 
slow rising, and when she smiled down upon them 
from the middle of the sky they sank into that placid 
slumber which the good, the happy,and the loving 
alone can know. 


CHAPTER V. 

WITH something like a foreboding in her heart did 
Frances linger in all her favourite haunts around the 
cottage on the next day, after the labour of packing 
was over, and all ready for the morrow’s journey. 

She had been so happy there, happy with that 
real happiness which no woman or man ever knows 
anything about till they have married happily and 
well. And now she was going to.leave the dear little 
place; and the few words her husband had spoken 
seemed to imply some future change in their fortunes 
—perhaps in their ome. Yet where could life pass 
more pleasantly, and sweetly, aud innocently than 
here? Faraway from the tumult of the city, and.equal- 
ly far from the small turmoil of villagelife, a “ bright 
little world of their own!” such as the poet wished 
for when he, too, was in love, what spot could be 
fairer or more secluded than this? She would have 
gladly scrubbed floors to the end of her existence so 
she might have remained there; and she told her 
husband so, half laughingly, half tearfully; but he 
ouly shook his head at the appeal. 

“When I refused to take your fortune in taking 
you it was because I intended to give you something 
brighter and better tham even your father’s gold 
could procure for you, my dear,” he replied. “ We 
have had one brief mouth of perfect-rest and peace 
—of happiness as true and pure as/any man and 
woman can ever have enjoyed since tke days of 
Eden. Now it is time to go back into the world and 
work, if;my wife is to have whatshe deserves, and 
what I yewed in my heart she should have, the day 
I married her.” 
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And so there was nothing left for Frances but to 
submit and make the most of the one day left her in 
her Eden. It was a heavenly Sunday—one of those 
sweet, still, bright, blue days which the waning 
year, even more than the flush of summer, can boast. 
The air was just tempered with a dash of coolness 
that stirred the blood—yet it was warm enough still 
to sit in the arbour without either hat orshawl. The 
sweet church bells were ringing up the hill, where 
the country village stood, and the sound floated over 
the sunny valley like a message of hope and peace 
from above. 

Standing in the porch, Frances could just see 
people moving to and fro, afar off, in the highway 
beyond the meadow hedges, people who were going 
to church, and who knew nothing of the romance 
and happiness sheltered behind the fresh green ram- 
part they were passing. 

Breakfast had long been over, and the dishes 
were put away, and the room was swept and dusted, 
while Ellis smoked his cigar on the porch. Then, 
dressed in a fresh white muslin, with flowers in her 
hair, Frances came down from her chamber looking 
as bridelike as ever—and taking her husband's arm 
walked up and down the garden with him till the 
last tones of the church bells were dying on the 
air. 

Then, drawing him into the arbour, she took a 
little Prayer Book from her pocket and read the 
morning service aloud, and he sat listening with his 
hand over his eyes—giving thanks to Heaven se- 
cretly the while for the blessings of such a wife, 

This little service over they strolled about again 
together—gathered a little fruit and made a bouquet 
of some of the sweetest flowers. 

When the villagers began to pass by the distant 
hedge again on their way home from church they 
went into the house and ate their simple lunch of 
bread and fruit and milk, going back to thearbour 
again for an hour or two, where Frances read aloud 
from Wordsworth’s poems, while Ellis lay on the 
grass at her feet and smoked his afternoon cigar. 

At six they dined, eating their cold meat and salad 
and tarts and fresh garden fruit as cheerfully as if 
they had been sitting at an alderman’s feast. For 
the last time Frances filled the little copper teakettle, 
and washed and put away her humble crockeryware, 
confessing to her husband that she felt very much 
ilike crying as she didso. He smiled, but his smile 
was a littlesad. And when all was done, the high 
apron laid aside, and the little wife ready to sit in 
the porch again, he bathed her hands a long time in 
rose water, and wiped them on a handkerchief as fine 
88 a cobweb, and lifted them reverently to his lips. 
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[THE FIRST BREAKFAST. ] 


“ Hard work shall never soil them again, my dar- 
ling,” he said, fervently, and for a third time that day 
she saw tears in his eyes. 

“ Why, Ellis, I have done no hard work,’’ she said, 
playfully. “This has been only a kind of make-be- 
lieve housekeeping after all, and has done me no 
harm,” 

“Be that as it may we will have no more of it. 
The future looks very bright just now, Frances, and 
these little hands shall flash with diamonds, and that 
forehead shall bear a sparkling gem, bracelets and 
necklaces shall set off your beauty, my love. I will 
make amends for all. Oh, trust me, I will make ample 
amends, my wife !” 

She looked a little startled at his energetic way of 
speaking, and at the words he uttered as well, and he 
held his peace. 

All too soon the hours of that happy evening went 
fleeting by. 

In the old porch with her eyes fixed upon the 
yellow moon Frances sang the old songs she knew 
and loved the best, and he listened enjoyingly though 
he never joined her. 

At last the latch of the wicket gate was lifted, and 
a bent figure came up the walk. It was the old wo- 
man who had to take charge of the cottage after 
their departure, and Frances, ever mindful of the 
comfort of the poor and needy, arose to meet her, led 
her into the house, and making her sit down at the 
table spread a bountiful meal before her. In vain 
the old woman expostulated, the young artist entered 
and bade her eat in a tone that admitted no disobedi- 
ence. So the poor old soul made a comfortable meal 
and went off to bed, calling down a thousand bless- 
ings on the heads of her benefactors, who heard her 
with that glow of pleasure at the heart that only the 
really charitable can ever know. 

The church clock in the distance chimed the hour 
of one, and the married lovers knew that the last 
sweet evening wasatan end. Frances watched her 
husband with an absent air as he locked the door and 
lit the bed candle, 

“Gone—the bright days gone for ever!” she said, 
a little while after, as she leaned from her chamber 
window. “Oh, Ellis, I dread this new life—this 
change! Shall we ever be so happy again?” 

“Sweet wife! shall we not be together?” was his 
only reply. 

But it did not still the foreboding which, in spite 
of her good sense, hung heavily over her heart. 

Something—strange, if not sad—was about to 
happen to her and to him she loved so dearly. She 





knew it—she felt it. Blindly she was hurried on 


" bowards it, without the power to stop or stay. What 
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was it? And what would its effect be upon the lives: 
that must henceforth be united lives for ever? 

By seven o’clock the next morning the old woman 
tapped at their door, and Frances, descending, felt 
half jealous to think that another had now usu 
her place, and was attending to the comforts of he. 
husband. Thus it would be, perhaps, for many # 
ay | and week to come. 

reakfast was but an apology fora meal that morn- 
ing, for the little wife’s heart was too full to allow 
her to eat, and her husband's appetite also seemed t» 
have vanished suddenly. 

The repast over, he took the old woman aside, gave 
her some special directions, and placed a purse in her: 
hand. If Frances had but seen how heavy it was 
with the yellow guld that glistened through its 
meshes, she would have had good reason for surprise, 

Breaking away from the good soul’s tearful thanks: 
and prayers and blessings, the young artist drew his 
wife’s arm within his own, and went once more to 
say farewell to all their favourite garden nooks. 

In the arbour he paused for a time and drew her 
close to his breast. 

“T almost wish for your sake that this might be 
our real home for ever. But whatever happens— 
whatever our home may be—trust in my love, 
— , and all will be well. Will you promise 
this?” 

“How can I help doing so?” she asked, puzzled 
more than she cared to say by his manner. 

“ All will be well then. Come, love!” 

He drew her away. They bade the old woman 
(who stood watching them from the door) a kind 
farewell, and Frances expressed a hope that she 
might find her there on her return. 

“ Heaven grant it, my lady—that is—ma’am,” she 
stammered, turning red and looking at the young 
artist with a confused, deprecating air, as if she had 
made some dreadful blunder, 

But Frances took little note of her. Her heart 
swelled as she lifted the latch of the gate. She 
turned for one last look, and burst into tears. Her 
husband came hurrying down the path after her, 
bearing the small valise she had packed in his hand. 

“No more tears now,” he said,gaily. “The world 
is all before us where to choose, and life is to be all 
sunshine very soon, my darling—so hurry on with 
me that we may not lose the morning train.” 

And giving her his arm he set off at such » pace 
along the field paths toward the village on the hill 
that she had no more time to weep, even if she had 
cared to do so when enlivened by his presence, bis 
voice, his smile. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER Ik. 
Go tell her through your chirping bills, 
As you by meare bidden, 
To her is only known m 
Which from the world is en, 
Go, pretty birds, and tell her go, 
See that your notes strain not too low. 

Cora’s glittering ball-dress lay neglected on a 
chair in her sleeping apartment, as if it had been a 
despised robe de chambre, Her aching head rested on 
her fevered hands, for the night had been well nigh 
sleepless, and her brow was burning with the troubled 
visions and dreams that had haunted her brief in- 
tervals of repose. 

She had caught words of evil omen, and seen looks 
of dark and gloomy import, of which the very mystery 
and vagueness filled her soul with more disquiet than 
the most tangible evil that could threaten her. 

Poor girl, she felt ag if a spell was over her, and 
her very presence brought evil and discord in its 
shadow, that rendered ber a very Pariah, a creature 
to be exiled from her kind, as a moral nuisance pol- 
luting the pure atmosphere. 

Love was but the signal for hate and danger to 
those who indulged the natural feeling so dear to 
one of her age and cex. j 

Even now she knew that there was a storm on the 
horizon. On whose head would the thunder- bolt burst ? 
For whom did Cora most tenderly fear?” 

Those were questions that even the girl’s own 
heart could scarcely answer as yet. 

“It is but mockery, after all,” she mused. “ They 
do not really love; they do not intend aught but 
passing fancy for the unprotected foundling. Yet 
he, surely he must have some. interest in me, or 
wherefore does he bestow on me his bounty? Even 
that mocking gaiety was his gift,” 

And she gave a half-relenting glance to the ex- 
quisite dress and jewels that had been the admira- 
tion of the ball-room on the last evening. 

“If it were nothing else,” she thought, “if only 
he would make me as a daughter, then I” 

The consequence of sucha state of feeling was, 
howevor, not to be determined at that moment, for 
the girl was startled by # sudden whirr near her 


head, and a slight but distinct fall of some substance 
on the 


floor. 
She looked hastily round. 
It was a small pebble-stone which had been flung 
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| SHAMEFUL ACCUSATIONS. ] 
through the open window where she was seated, 
and to which a slip of paper was attached, 
It bore the few words in a well-known handwrit- 
ng: 

“Come at once to my study. I must speak with 
you.—S, C.” 

Cora trembled in every limb, though she could 
scarcely have defined her terror, 

The hour was yet.too early for any of the domestics 
to be up, especially after the late hours of the previous 
night. 

Cora knew well what anger she would bring on 
her head from Lady Emily should the tidings of 
such a clandestine interview reach her ears ; the 
bitter taunts, the cruel slander of her venomous 
tongue. But she could not pause in her obedience to 
the mandate. Hers was no weak nature to shrink 
from learning the truth of her miserable fears, 

She hastily completed her toilet. 

The whole aspect was indeed widely different 
from the brilliant beauty of the night before, yet 
scarcely less bewitching in its peculiar charm, 

The splendid ball toilet was exchanged for a 
gray Cashmere robe, with a large crimson sash tied 
hastily round her waist, so as to confine it to her 
perfect figure, and a knot of the same joined the linen 
collar that encircled the throat. 

A large chain with cross of jet was round her neck, 
and the whole costume was well nigh as simple as a 
nun’s. 

Yet it did but serve to display the perfection of 
her faultless loveliness, in that early dawn of ma- 
turing girlhood that formed the bridge between wo- 
manhood and childhood. 

Slowly and noiselessly she d ded the stairs, 
her hand pressed on her throbbing heart to command 
its pulses and nerve herself for the trial that she in- 
stinctively felt awaited her. 

And as she laid her hand on the handle of the dcor 
it trembled so painfully that the lock rattled under 
her touch, and heralded her entrance ere she was 
visible to the expectant eyes that were fixed on the 





spot. 

Sibbald Carew was little less agitated than the 
young creature of his bounty, though he, perhaps, 
rather displayed it in the stern rigidity of his features 
than such varying, startled expressions as the face 
which met his gaze betrayed, 

“You have done well to come, Cora,” he said, in a 
husky, constrained tone. “I almost doubted your 
compliance, but I might have read your brave spirit 
better.” 

“J owe you obedience,” she said, quietly; “still 








i must expose me to danger of cruel taunts to be 





found here—even with you. Please do not defi™ 

me.” 

Cora could scarcely read aright the gloom that. 
well nigh scowled in her guardian’s brow and shot 
haggardly from his eyes at her words. 

“Even with me !” he repeated. “ Well, I suppose 
I need not wonder; but you are right, so far. ‘There 
is more need for haste than you can comprehend, or I 
should not have sent for you without good and suffi- 
cient cause at such au hour. But I could see and hear 
you, and I knew that all the household slept—save 
perhaps one, Cora, I am going to—I mean I am 
going away, perhaps for some time, and I would not 
leave you friendless, nor risk your forgetting me in 
my absence.” 

He spoke with evident difficulty, and Cora paled: 
she knew not wherefore. 

“ Are you going abroad again?” she said. ‘“ Oh, 
if I ph go—if I could hear something of my 
friends.” 

“ Would you go with me, Cora?” he asked, hur- 
riedly. ‘ But no, no, it is no journey for you. Still,. 
though I may not see you again, I might—yes, T 
could send. It must—it shall be told!”” he suddenly 
exclaimed, with a quick gesture. “Cora, you spoke 
to me once of feeling a father’s love for you; you 
either would not or could not understand what I 
have had fevering aud burning within my every 
— since I first saw you. Child that you were, [ 

new that Icould never forget you—that I could never 
see another who would stamp out your image, Thatis 
long monthsago. I have striven—ay, and scorned 
myself, and figured your shrinking repugnance and 
my own fiercer rage, should you even care for an-- 
other—a younger man. But now it must vent it~ 
self. I am about to take leave of you, and my home 

—perhaps for ever,” he went on; “at least for a 
period during which I should go frantic if I were to: 
think of you, unfettered and desolate. 

“Cora, my idol!” burst from his lips with a ve- 
hemence that fairly terrified the trembling girl, “TF 
love you, yos, as I never loved woman beforo. No, 
not even her who first won my youthful heart. Iam | 

ears older than you, Cora, I know it; would to 

eaven that I could retrace that fatal period. But I 
can give you wealth and rank, Cora, An earl’s: 
coronet will one day be mine, and you, my fair, wor- 
shipped bride, shall have the coronet on that lofty 
brow to set off its noble beauty. And my whole life 
shall be devoted to your happiness, your lightest 
caprice. Oh, Cora, be merciful, and tell me you can 
forget all, and be mine.” 

Cora had sunk upon a chair from sheer inability tg 
stand. 
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Every limb seemed thrilled and powerless with 
the unexpected shock, that seemed fairly to bewilder 
her brain. 

What could she reply ? 

Her girl love was Rupert’s; her lighter, Jess in- 
tense, deep-seated fancy had perhaps been caught by 
the handsome, brilliant Ernest Belfort. Yet now, in 
his genuine passion, his deep suffering, and his lavish 
generosity Sibbald Carew exercised a strange fnsci- 
nation over her ardent, romantic nature. 

“No, no, you cannot be serious, it-cannot be,” she 
murmured. “ Your own child is well nigh my age. I 
should but disgrace your high rank, bring ridicule on 
your head. No, J will love and serve you.es child. 
I will sacrifiee all in return fer your goodness and 
your affection ; but I cannot—it Je dmpassible, too 
strange—do not speak more of it.” 

‘The man’s whole aapeat. under her words. 

“And you mean this? You eperstand all, you 
know what such love is and:yet yes eam ommsh it to 
the earth with a word, Cora St Guoix?” rejoined 
Sibbald, his utterance leven, as it were, till each 
syllable had something singularly unearthly in its 
sound. “ It is cash, not well done ; yom anny grieve 
for it hereafter.” 

That haggard face was more toushing than a whole 
storm of passion ; thewoice had the warming of eaiaen | 
spirit in the hoarse tones, and thegirl Migemelly ahnd- 
dered under the omen they conveyed. 

“No, me,” she exclaimed, springing fenwend and 
kneeling at his feet. “Do mot mistake me I om 
gra most grateful. 1 know, I feel, yonewedar 
more giited diham J-can expect. I am cut to dike hast 





was pronounced, though not ere the knifelike scorn 
of his look had cut to her proud soul. 

But when she had entered her own chamber and a 
calmer memory of the past scene passed before her, 
even her inexperience could not fail to discern some 
faint glimmering of the horror it portended. 

And Sibbald Carew’s tones and looks floated be- 
fano her excited brain till time passed unheeded, and 
@ue was only roused from her absorption by a con- 
figeed.asi ominous sound beneath her chamber win- 
@ow as of many and heavy footsteps nearing the 
house. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘Yetaf we would scorn 
Hateand pride and fear, 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
Zknow not how thy joy we ever could come 
near. 


Tum heavy tramp came nearer Cara’s window. She 
cranes her heavy, clogged limbs to look from its 
8 on the spectacle ixoin which she yet 
reootied sith nervous horror. ] 

She stepped forward and gazed ont op the slow | 
camaleadie, with its strange, confused bum ef waices | 
thet were yet subdued to a murmnur scarcely abowes | 
ting breath. 

was.a kind of lither, well nigh Hike a bier, 
feempe.on the shoulders of some of throng, and 
@p it was.aform, with a light handkerchief thrown 
wer the faoe, so that she could not distinguish the 
features, albeit her instinet told her that oa be- 
Jonged to one of those from whom @he had bat’ 





zi but—but I dare &t -wonld bo. | tated; ued in life and health, if mot happiness, 
oes, Ge Ly we a "| Wisiab wns it? ‘The father, dike head of a a 
He looked down on ber knegling and F the benefactor o own early or 
turned face awith fondness that <a se ae aes, highborn young ‘heir of rank and 
milion to her cheeks, 4d amealth, gill full of joy and vigour of Ute? and, mone 
“ Cora, if gon did butkmow all; if you could guess 


what awits ae, you would not deny me this brief 
moment of biisa, this soothing — te dull my 
misery,” he said, sorrowfully. “We may newer meet} 
more, my hours may be numbered dm @hie avorld, or 


I may have days, months, years of existence belene 
me for delicious happiness or dull misery. I ont | 
your hands, will you cast away such a suppliant in 


all the pride of your young beauty? Heaven forgive 
you for the cruelty, Cora,” he went on, in a tone of 
reproachful anguish. 

It was an irresistible trial for so young and desolate 
a creature to see that highbred, intellectual man 
thus hauging on her words for his very life’s happi- 
ness. 

But even then it was pity, not love, that was melt- 
ing her very soul to softness. 

“It is too sudden; I am too young. Have some 
pity on my loneliness, my desolation,” she murmured, 
hiding her head in her clasped hands. 

“Cora, will you grant me one boon? Ttis but a 
passing and harmless one,” whispered Sibbald, a ray 
of joy flashing over his face as he saw her emotion. 

“If I can. Tell me quickly,”she replied, impatiently, 
the very fever of her spirit chafing her to anger. 

**Give me your pledge that you will not wed an- 
other in my absence—that you will not forget, that 
you will strive to love, to think kindly of one sorely 
tried ?” he pursued, bending over her with the plead- 
ing passion of one whose whole soul was wrapped up 
in the gaze which was thus riveted like a magnet in 
Cora’s face.” 

** And you are going, then, for long?” returned the 
girl, evasively. 

“ Perhaps yes. In any case you shall have tidings 
of me so long as this hand has power to pen the 
brain’s thoughts,” he replied, eagerly. “Jf Iam 
silent be sure that all is cold in death from which 
even you could not wake me, my beloved.” 

“Then I will, Yes, that can be no wrong,” she 
replied, falteringly. 

“Then give me one pledge, Cora, one consolation 
in my time of need,” he said, murmuringly. ‘*‘ Cora, 
if you have any pity, any regard for one more un- 
happy than you know let me touch your lips in token 
of the bond, let me hold you for one brief instant ‘to 
my heart of heart, It will gild many a dark hour of 
gloom.” 

Ere she could refuse, or comply, his arms were cast 
tightly round her, his lips joined to hers with a rapid 
spasmodic pressure that had no insult in the passion- 
ate embrace. 

It was but for a brief space that he thus indulged 
the leng-pent-up passions of his sou). Then, when he 
released her trembling form, the eyes of both meta 
scornful gaze bent upon them, and a sarcastic voice 
said: 

“TI should beg a thousand pardons for intruding 


on so charining an interview, but time presses, Mr. 
Carew, At least, all doubts are cleared up now. I 
can comprehend what has before perplexed me, and 
I shall act accordingly.” 


@bout the terrible deed? 
he procession passed out of Cora’s sight, round 
the end of the wing in which her apartments were | 


She sank back in mute ana doubt for the 
next sound or step that d indicate the termina- 
tion of that terrible suspense. 

It seemed endless, yet it was broken all too soon. 

A measured step, that had inits very sound a stern, 
ominous echo, approached, and in another moment 
Lady Emily entered. 

“Despicable girl!” she said, with a withering 
severity in her look and tone, “what is all this 
crime and ruin you have ‘brought in your miserable 
train? Confess, ere it is too late, what infamous 
plotting and treachery you have carried on to cause 
this fearful catastrophe, shameless creature that you 
are |” 

The violence of the vituperation, all unlike the 
polished style of a bighborn dame, fairly stunned 
Cora fora moment, but her spirit rose with the in- 
justice of such degradation. 

“T do not understand you, madam,” she said, 
proudly standing before the excited dame, “I am 
blameless as yourself, if not more so, in my conduct, 
nor do I comprehend even now to what you allude,” 

“Insolent vagrant that you are!” exclaimed the 
irate lady, “dare you add to your:sin by its denial ? 
Dare you pretend to assert you have not been artfal 
enough to cast your spell over my unhappy brother, 
and work on his weak pity till he now is likely to 
pay the penalty with his life?” 

Cora turned ashen pale. 

“Lady Emily, this isa cruel slander. I have done 
nothing—nothing such as you aceuse me of, and if Mr. 
Carew, my honoured, kind guardian, has met with an 
accident, Heaven knows it is from no agency of mine,” 

“No, of course,” said Lady Emily, scornfully, “ of 
course you have not done your utmost to entice both 
my brotierand Lord Belfort, till at last your arts 
were discovered and led toa quarrel between those 
whom you had deceived. And Mr, Carew is dying, 
wounded by the hand of his own nephew, ‘the in- 
tended husband of hisonly child! Traitress that you 
are! the blood and the misery will rest on your own 
head. But I will not’be so weakly merciful as you 
expect. You shall leave the house and never enter 
it more—never, if you were starving at ite very 

ates.” 

Cora scarcely heeded the vehement threat. The 
tidings were enough to overwhelm and crush every 
personal fear or alarm. 

“Madam, Lady Emily—is this a hideous tale ?” 
she gasped. “Is Mr. Carew indeed so—is he in 
danger?” 

* Of course, miserable girl. And you are the guilty 
cause, though the first error was in bringing you 
from your pauper home,” said the lady, angrily. 
“ Now are you satisfied? Down on your knees and 
ask for mercy, unless ‘you would be turned from 
these doors ere another hour is past.” 


terrible question still, what and whe had ai 


“Lady Emily, you cannot prove 


the girl, proudly. 
I defy you to bring any evi- 


your vile accusations. 
dence of the slander.” 

“No, you are hardened in iniquity,” said Lady 
Emily. “But I will soon bring you to your senses, 
Pray who was in Mr. Carew's private room this 
morning when ail the household were supposed to 
be sleeping? Au@erho carried on secret interviews 
with him in ‘themecessesof his own grounds? Girl, 
dare you deny it ? Dawe yon tell me that it was not 
you? And dare yon ver that Mr. Carew never said 
any foolish words@f love to your artful, designing 
self 2” 

Cora sasailent. 

Shecould.see the evidence that was strong and 
sus imst her, and Lady Emily went on, her 
wrath atveach word. 

“* And leskat gander evidence of your shame,” she 
proceeded, to the wnlucky ball-dress, that 
lay unheeded optheconch. “Phose wayes of iniquity 
that a auisgnided young man ima passing caprice sent 
to ut mer rosary! Aga obseurity and 
your ation. Cam yon: to contradict the 
iteuth of crushing fact, or wit! you bid me doubt 
the evidenne.of my senses?” 

Cors's ebecks flushed scarlet. 

“Thet dress from Lend Belfort!” she gasped. 
“Lady Bmily, as Lhepe for mercy from my Maker 
and justice men,4 -assire you that I have no 
pare idea that he seut it than that I myself ordered 
the robs. Indeed, indeed, itis truth! I would 
assoon have worn a robe of firo as one from—a 
gtranget’s gift.” 

“Then who do you apppose sent it?” asked Lady 
Emily, ecornfully. 

Cora peresived the net in which sho was 


she epid the actugl truth it was bat to comdens 
herself and her bengiaqtor more deeply, ani eho 
; @uswered : 

“I gad no reason to keow from whow it,came, 
madam. I might per soneides. BrtT am 
not bound to say more, y Emily,” she added, with 
sudden vehemence, “ Hear me, as you would yourself 
hope for mercy for yourself and for her who is to 
you as a daughter in your own hour of need! I tell 
you once again I am as innocent as she is of any such 
degrading sin as youlay tomy charge. And if you 
visit it on me the injustice will return on) your own 
head.” 

Lady Emily flushed scarlet. 

“Oh, you add iusolence and threats, do you, to 
your other perfections ?” she said, scornfully. ‘ But 
we will soon see who is mistress in this house, at any 
rate. You shall not remain another night under its 
roof, and if I allow you to take with you the charity 
clothes you brought it will be a great condescension, 
and more than you deserve. However, I must con- 
sider about that during the day, aud perhaps con- 
sult Miss Carew, whom you have so deeply in- 
jured.” 

Cora calmly drew herselfup, with a dignity that 
was far more real and imposing than Lady Emily’s 
pompous haughtiness. 

“ Excuse me, Lady Emily, but I must decline to 
leave Mr. Carew’s house without his permission 80 
long as he is alive and in danger.” 

Lady Emily literally gasped. 

“Are you mad, young woman, ordo you mean to 
be turned out of doors like a thief and vagabond ? 
which will assuredly be the case if you aremot a lit- 
tle more sane in your actions.” 

“No,” said Cora, firmly. “It is because I am far 
too much in my senses, that I know too well the 
unhappiness around me, that I remain where I would 
willingly never have come, where only misery and 
danger have been threatening me ever since | set foot 
within its doors. But Mr. Carew took me from my na- 
tural protectors, and without his permission or theirsI 
have no more right to leave his house than Miss Carew 
herself. And while his life is in danger nothing but 
actual force shall induce me to go. I scarcely think 
you would venture on that, for your own sake, 
madam,” she added, significantly. 

Her unexpected tone fairly stunned her adversary. 

Lady Emily had expected tears, pleadings, even 
complaints, but this calm rebellion absolutely baffled 
her every weapon for the moment, : 

“Then I suppose—shameless that you are—you in 
tend to throw your artful spells again around my ud- 
happy brother, should he recover from his dangerous 
injuries ?” she asked, tremblingly. 

The scarlet blaze in the delicate skin and »the fire 
of the eyes were a more effectual reply than words. 

“You degrade yourself more than me, Lady 
Emily,” was the low reply, “ by such base slander. 
I have no more to say.” ! 

Finding herself discomfited, Lady Emily, with s 
comparatively feeble * You will remain here till I 


let you know my pleasure” left the room, locking the 








Cora lad fled away like an arrow ere the seutence 


“TI need no mercy, for I have done no crime,” said 


door behind her, 
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Had she witnessed the agony of sobs and tears 
abich vented the pent-up feelings of the girl even 
her vengeance might have felt some degree of satis- 
faction at the suffering of her victim. at 

“ He shall not die!” she exclaimed, at last, stilling 
the tempest with a strong effort. “He shall be 
saved, and then I will escape—yes, hide myself from 
this withering scorn and reproach, What have I 
done to deserve such suffering ? i ‘ F 

And bathing her face, and wrapping her dis- 
orderly hair neatly round her head, she threw the 
hateful ball-dress into a distant closet as if it had 

een a worn-out rag. 

' She opened the window, which was at no great 
height from the ground, she,stepped.on the window- 
gill and sprang to the green sward below, whence 
she glided rapidly aud swiftly wound the wing of the 
house, under shelter of its deep balconies and shelter- 
ing plants, till sbe reached the room where she had 
only a few hours before listened to Sibbald Carew’s 
fatal words of love and despair, 


CHAPTER XI: 
But another Cupid came 
With a bow of care and gloom 
Mixed upon the earthly mould, 
Thinking of the sullen gald. 
But he wears the pinion still, 
Flying at the sight of ill. 

Lapy Marian Brippupu was quietly fulfilling the 
task which, despite her heiresship of the broad lands 
of Marston, she had taken on herself, and, to do her 
justice, punctually performed, since she came to wo- 
man’s estate. 

She always presided at her father's breakfast table, 
poured out his goffee precisely as his capriee dic- 
tated, gladdened bis heart by her bright presence, 
and many a time and oft spent an hour or more.in 
the irksome occupation of reading to him his lettens 
and the journals of the day, which the post had duly 
brought to Biddulph Park, 

And although her beautiful eyes were—on the day 
of which we speak—rather distracted from the page 
of cramped writing she held, and her voice suspi- 
ciously monotonous in its,tone Lord Marston was all 
unconscious of the change. 

His hands wandered through the mass of letters, 
and his eyes examined curiously their different hand- 
writings as updisturbed by. deutits and fears as if he 
had not a lovely and wealthy heiress whose future 
might depend on his wisdom and care. 

“Ha, this is from the Duke of Dunbar, Marian,” 
he observed at last, turning over the seal of a well- 
impressed letter, on which a coronet stood ¢on- 
spicuous, “TI shall open that at.once. No doubt he 
is annoyed that we did not send a reply to his letter 
announcing his intention of visiting the Park. In- 
deed, I never could comprehend why you persisted 
in delaying it, my dear Marian.” 

Lady Marian was sipping her Mocha, but afew 
drops of the beverage did certainly fall .on her deli- 
cate breakfast dress while her father spoke, aud she 
was perhaps occupied in repairing the damage. 

“There could be no haste necessary, papa; the 
duke was self-invited. I did not consider. it needful 
to disturb our plans on his account,” she replied, 
candidly, 

Lord Marston was equally busy in hig perusal of 
the coroneted epistle, and his very features seemed 
inflated with complacency ashe concluded. 

“My dear Marian, I congratulate you,” he said, 
pluming himself like a turkey on his morning pro- 
menade among his harem, “ With all your pretasi- 
sions, I confess I could not have expected anything 
more satisfactory for your future settlement in life.” 

Lady Marian looked calmly up in confused surprise. 

She was evidently equal to the occasion, even if 
startled by the sudden announcement. 

“TI daresay you are perfectly right, papa, only I 
should like to know what appears to concern me 60 

entirely, May I ask where and how you expect me 
to pitch my tent in this weary world 2” ahe added, 
gravely. 

“My dear, IT know you set up for being rather 
eccentric,” returned the earl, apologetically, “and per- 
haps on the whole it does not quite seem unbecoming, 
considering your unusnal gifts. But you are canry- 
‘ng it a little too far in this case, You can scarcely 
wisunderstand my meaning. The’ Duke of Danbar 
makes you a formal offer of his hand apd coronet in 
this letter, and only waits a word to hasten to the 
Park and urge his pretensions im person.” 

Lady Marian’s colour did perhaps slightly vary at 
the announcement. It was scareely in woman to hear 
't quite unmoved; but her voice was perfectly free 
from the very ghost of a tremor in its clear tone as 
she replied: 

“I suppose you mean the duke’s coronet is offered 
48 an adjunct to what he supposes will one day be 
mine, dear papa. I daresay I ought to:feel much tlat- 
tered by the homage, but beyond that I am afraid 
the gratification does not exteud.” 





“ Marian, I may say I am perplexed, scandalized, 
at you, my daughter, doing so little justice to your 

ition on so momentous en occasion.” 

“ That is just what Iam doing, papa, I have no 
doubt whatever that the duke is quite sincere in think- 
ing the heiress .of Marston avery fitting wife for him. 
But supposing I were ance more Marian Biddulph, 
the daughter of a gentleman. of stinted income and 
high birth, do you thisk he would have the slightest 
affection for me, even if precisely the same in person 
and character as [am now?’ And such a thing 
might be tested, you know, papa,” she added, mean- 
ngly. 

“ Marian, this is a very ill-timed jest,” the earl 
answered, frowning. 

“Its truth, papa,” she replied. “ It is not somany 
years since I was in the position I speak of; and IL 
sometimes wonder whether I might ever be hurled 
down again from the giddy height where my silly 
head turns at the prospect.” » 

“ Nonsense,” returned the earl, angrily. “ You are 
too absurd to allude to such wild fancies, Marian. 
How in the world could.you be displaced from your 
present rightful rank ?” 

“Oh, by the appearance of some stray Biddulph of 
the elder branch, papa,” she answered, carelessly, 
“ Nay, don’t look.so angry ; I donot seriously appre- 
hend any such apparition, only I cannot quite satisfy 
myself that the brothers are fully accounted for in 
their births, marriages, aud deaths; and old Mrs. 
Aston always maintains that Philip’s death was never 
proved. 

“ Mrs, Aston isa bigoted woman, whose whole soul 
was wrapped up in that scapegrace,” replied the earl, 
bitterly; “‘ but in this. case she happens to ‘be quite 
wide of her mark, for the register of Philip's death 
and burisl was obtained and. sent over years ago at 
my desire to silence the report she spread. Don’t be 
such a simpleton, Marian, if you please, but give me 
your formal permission to summon the duke here, 
and I will wager my right hand no such ghost will 
appear at your wedding,” 

“ It certainly will not, for I shall never stand at 
the altar with his grace of Dunbar,” was the deter- 
mined response. 








“ Marian,” groaned the earl, “this is madness or 
a very bad jest.” { 

“ Excuse me, papa. Itis very like earnest. I do | 
not like the duke, and I will. not marry him. He will | 
have no difficulty in finding a bride, I daresay. / 
Netta Carew, for instance, in another year will be 
ready for such a prize, He had better wait for her, 
in my opinion.” 

“ And Lady Marian Biddulph be left out in the cold, 
or take Miss Carew’s rejected suitor, young Belfort?” 
returned the earl, spitefully. “ Marian, I would rather 
see you in your grave.” 





usually violent movements, till the earl could endure 
it no longer. 

“Pray be careful, Tomkins,” he said, sternly, “You 
know I will not have the slightest noise in my pree 
sence. I would part with the best servant in Enge 
land for such awkwardness.” 

“Very well, my lord; yes, I am very sorry, and I 
hope’I don’t often offend your lordship in that ree 
spect,” said Tomkins, with more excitement than 
humility in his manner. “ Only perhaps I was rather 
fluttered, my lord, by the sad news the postman hag 
brought,” 

The earl was too dignified to inquire even on suck 
provocation, and Tomkins was fain once more to 
volunteer the tidings, 

“Has your lordship heard that Mr. Carew and 
young Lord Belfort have had a duel, and that Mr. 
Carew is nearly dead ?” he resumed, after a pause. 

Lady Marian’s face was sheltered as she leaned 
carelessly against the curtained oriel window, but it 
was white and cold, even under the sunbeams that 
rested on it, 

“Hush! It is an idle tale,” exclaimed the earl. 
“What on earth could induce such an improbable 
catastrophe? Probus should be more careful in his 
talk, Tomkins.” 

“ Beg pardon, my lord, but it is only too true,” 
persisted the man. “There were two doctors at the 
Manor when Probus was there, and the servants seem 
to give little hope. It seems that the shots attracted 
the notice of the gamekeepers, my lord, and they 
rushed out, scarcely dressed, to the spot. But though 
hardly two minutes had passed, they say it was too 
late. Mr. Carew was on the ground, with a young 
strip of a doctor, who had been the only one at the 
duel, I suppose; and Lord Belfort was off no one knows 
where, He took care of himself, it seems, though of 
course if he is takenand Mr. Carew dies he’ll be pro- 
ceeded against, my lord—tried for murder, so Probus 
says, and he was in a lawyer’s office once, my lord.” 

Lady Marian had listened quietly, motionless aud 
silent, but she had insensibly glided down, asit were, 
on @ low window seat within the curtains, and was 
leaning heavily on the panel for support. 

“And what is said to be the reason for the deed, 
since you seem to know so much, Tomkins?” asked 
the earl, waiving his dignity, as it seemed, in the ex- 
citement of the occasion. 

Tomkins fidgeted a little, 

‘* Well, they do say, my lord, that it was all about 
that young person at the Manor, you know, that Mr. 
Carew brought home. And there is always talk, you 
know, my lord, and if it is true I suppose Mr. Carew 
was jealous of my young lord, only it seems impro- 
bable for a gentlemen like him, the father of a young 
lady like Miss Netta, to have such ways, my lord.” 

The reproof that was quivering on Lord Marston’s 


The girl was less composed now, to judge from her } dignified lips wag arrested in the birth. 


varying colour and averted face, but she quickly 
recovered herself, 

“I have yet to learn that such would be my only 
alternative, papa,” she said, haughtily. “ And if the 
Duke of Duubar is the only chance to save me from 
spinsterhood I shall certainly never wear orange 
blossoms. You can tell him so, if you please, and 
save farther annoyances.” 

“Tn those swords, Marian ?” 

“Just.as you like. 1 dare not question your ability 
to frame the answer in the most fitting language,” 
she said, inthe same hard tone, 

Her whole moo¢ seemed changed by that last taunt 
of her irritated father. 

“JT shall certainly do no such thing,” he said, 
sharply. “I shall merely ask for time, that you may 
consider the unexpected proposal, and meanwhile 
renew our invitations to his grace to visit the 
Park.” 

Lady Marian’s feet beat a suspicious tattoo ou the 
velvet cashions. 

“Very well, papa. Iam not responsible, remem- 
ber, for any consequences that may result. You know 
I seldom change my mind, nor will I now, if I were 
tolose Biddul ph Castle and its belongings to-morrow 
for my heiresship. Aud now that we understand each 
other I will ring for Tomkins. I think, by the way, 
I shall drive over to the Manor this afternoon, the 
orthodox three days after the ball being over.” 

Even Lord Marston, accustomed as he was to his 
eccentric daughter aud her wiims, could scarcely re- 
frain from a half-admiring, hali-angry astonishment 
at her extreme coolness under such dazzling and 
agitating events as a ducal proposal and his own 
angry displeasure, 

“ Really, Marian,” be began, “ I——” 

But the bell was answered with such exceeding 
promptitude that the sentence could not be completed, 
and the butler’s unusually solemn countenance and 
extreme fussiness in his duties rather distracted the 
shallow mind of the earl from its reflections. 

Tomkins actually rattled the china, threw down a 
silver salver, and disturbed his lord’s chair in his un- 





There was a ‘deep sigh, a sudden rustling of the 
dress, and Lady Marian sank on the floor in a swoon. 

The earl sat motionless and paralyzed at the uo- 
wonted spectacle, 

But Tomkins, either more acute or less impressed, 
sprang to the spot ere the girl had time to become 
entirely prostrate, and lifted her with little difficulty 
on a couch near. 

“Tt’s only aswoon, my lord,” he said, consolingly. 
“T’ve seen them fifty times. My lady will come 
round directly, I daresay. It’s the sun she was stand- 
ing in that upset her.” 

And ringing the bell, without waiting for orders, 
Tomkins summoned in afew seconds Marian’s maid 
and the housekeeper to the spot. 

“There, you are better now, my lady,” saic +!-s, 
Aston, coaxingly, as Marian opened her eyes after a 
brief interval of insensibility. “ Just lie still a bit and 
you'll get quite round, or will you come to your 
dressing-room, and lie down there ?” 

Lady Marian brushed her hand over her eyes and 
looked round in bewilderment, She had never 
fainted before, and the sensation was new and strange. 
But as she saw her father’s stern, troubled face and 
caught a glimpse of Tomkins in the chink of the 
half-open door the whole scene rushed back to her 
mind. And she covered her face for a few seconds in 
shuddering horror, that was all new to her high 
spirit and indulged prosperity. 

“Yes, I will go,” she said, slowly. ‘ Aston, you 
can come with me, I shall be quite well in half an 
hour, papa, so you need not be at all frightened,” she 
said, with forced calmness. “ It was the sunshine, and 
I had a headache when I got up this morning.” 

The earl looked relieved. 

“ Exactly so,” he said, with a sagacious nod. “So 
Tomkins said, and he has really some sense, for his 
station, Yes, it must be the heat that caused this 
swoon, no doubt.” zi 

(To be continued.) 





THE movement of passengers iu steamers through 
the Suez Canal appears to be steadily increasing. 
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In 1872 the number of persons who went through 
the canal in this manner was 67,640; in 1871 the 
corresponding total was only 48,421; and in 1870, 
26,758. 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


—_.@—_—_— 
CHAPTER XII. 

“Do you think she'll be offended, Miss Lottie ?” 
asks Jack Turf, as he unfolds the parcel in his hand, 
displaying a lovely pattern of pale, gold-coloured 
silk. “I should like her to have it, and mother said 
it would not be wrong to offer it to her, but I’m al- 
most afraid,” 

He looks up at the little milliner, his bronzed 
face and honest eyes eager and wistful like a child's. 

She examines the silk carefully, stroking down its 
glossy folds with a tender, caressing touch, ~*~ 

“ Well, Ido say,”’ she breaks out at last, “as it’s 
the loveliest thing I ever set eyes on; Did ever any 
one see sich a gloss? And it'll just suit Daisy—it’s 
the very colour for her brown skin and jetty hair! 
She'll be like a born queen when she gets it on. 
She’s got the very air o’ a fine lady anyhow, which 
I allers did say. I look to see her turn out one o’ 
the gentry some day. Offended? She's not so fool- 
ish as that! If any young chap had offered me sich 
a gift in my young days, I’m pretty sure I shouldn't 
have taken offence. Oh, Jack, what a good soul you 
are! No livin’ man but you would ever a’ thought 
0’ this! Daisy Doon ought to be proud 0’ your——” 

Something in Jack's face makes her stop short. 

“ Well, well,” she adds, “I like to see a young 
man modest—but I hope it’ll all come right in the 
end, Jack.” 

Jack flushes crimson to the very roots of his curl- 
ing brown hair. 

“T hope so, Miss Lottie,” he replies; “‘and as you 
like the silk I want you to go over and see if Daisy 
will accept it. You can tell her—well—oh, bother, 
tell her anything you like, only don’t hurt her feel- 
ings—sbe’s so proud.” 

“I know, Jack—never you fear, I’ll manage it ; 
and 1’ll wager she'll be ready to dance for joy when 
she sees it. She’s mighty fond of dress, Daisy 
is, though she makes believe she ain't. I'll go right 
now,” throwing aside her work. “I can’t rest till 
she sees it.” 

“ Take this,” adds Jack, handing her some bits of 
silver, “ to pay for the trimmings and things. You 
can buy em, and not let her know. I do want the 
dress to be pretty.” 

“It shall be pretty, Jack,” she cries, with fervour, 
her eyes filling with tears as she puts the silver 
pieces in her pocket, “and I hope Heaven ‘ll reward 
you—and it will.” 

She locks the shop door, and trips down toward 
the cottage, while Jack goes whistling across the 
common, a warm glow at his loving heart. 

Daisy sits at the square window, with an unfinished 
shoe upon her lap. She has been up since dawn, 
working in her flower-beds and arranging her nose- 
gays for market. She has stood in the little corner 
amid the Rybope stalls, with the early sunlight shin- 
ing in her eyes, and sold her poor blossoms for a few 
paltry pennies, dnd now, weary and spiritless, she 
sits there, gazing blankly out at the dripping rain 
and the black-roofed Ryhope houses. 

It was a dreary morning. The gray fog choked 
up the doorway, and the wind puffed down the 
chimney, filling the room with smoke and ashes, 

Daisy glanced around her with a shuddering sigh. 
She hated all her surroundings that morning, the 
dingy cottage, the stupid, endless stitching ; hated 
the life that outstretched before her, with nothing to 
vary its dull monotony—such a life seemed so low 
and narrow, so utterly devoid of anything noble or 
heroic. 

Poor Daisy! she was only foolish like many another. 
She forgot that the steadfast performance of life- 
duties, little and insignificant as they may appear, 
is always praiseworthy. The person who does a 
great deed is only great for the time being, while the 
one who lives a great life is great for ever. 

But poor Daisy did not think of this—she fancied 
her lot very hard, and the old tempting suggestion 
assailed her. Why not change it for a life of beauty 
and luxury? The remembrance of Eustace Ryhope’s 
words brought the hot blood to her cheeks. But 
could she give up her old life and Ichabod? Poor 
Ichabod! no one cared for him buther. And Jack— 
good, honest Jack !—his face rose before her like a 
sad reproach. After all, she liked him better than 

apy one else. 

By this time her tears were flowing hotly, and 
just then Miss Lottie appeared in the door-way. 

“ Why, bless my child, a stitchin’ and a cryin’ all 
noder one! Why, child, what's the matter?” 


“Oh, nothing!” she stammered; “the weather 
makes me gloomy. Sit down, Miss Lottie.” 

The little woman sat down with the folded parcel 
in her hand. 

“* Well,” she began, her blue eyes twinkling, “ I’ve 
something here as’ll make ye cheerful. There'll be 
no need o’ sunshine when you see this. Now what 
d’ye think itis? Guess!” 

Daisy was a child at heart. Her eyes brightened, 
and her cheeks flushed. 

“ What is it ?” she cried, throwing aside her work. 
“Miss Lottie, do tell me.” 

“ A present for you as somebody got me to fetch. 
See there !” 

She unfolded the paper, rolling out the glossy silk 
in all its golden beauty. Daisy clapped her hands 
with delight, 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful? Ob, Miss Lottie, did you 
say it was for me?” 

‘* For you, and no one else—a dress to wear to the 
party at Ryhope. Now, who d’ye think sent it ?” 
Daisy’s cheeks crimsoned vividly, and a flashing 
light came to her dusky eyes. Could Sir Eustace 
have dared to take such a liberty? The idea flat- 
tered and yet offended her. 

‘*Pshaw! you surely ought to guess,” said Miss 
Lottie. ‘I don’t know o’ but one manas would ever 
a dreamed o’ sich a thing, and that’s Jack Turf.” 
Her eyes softened instantly and filled with tears. 

“ Poor, good Jack,” she murmured, “ did he send 
it?” 

“Yes, he did; but he was awful ’fraid you'd be 
angry with him. I told him you wouldn’t—I was 
right, wasn’t I?” 

“Oh, yes; I couldn’t be angry with Jack—especially 
for sending me anything so pretty as this.” 

“ You'd be foolish if you were, that’s what I say. 
Jack’s a noble feller, which any girl need be proud 
o’ his notice,” 

Miss Lottie spoke warmly, for Daisy’s reception 
of the dress did not entirely please her—she was 
too quiet about it to suit the little milliner’s demon- 
strative nature. Daisy did not heed her—she was 
looking out into the dense fog with a dubious, 
troubled expression in her eyes. But it died out at 
last, and her whole face brightened. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I'll accept it, and wear it too. 
I could not have the heart to hurt poor Jack ; he’s 
the best friend I ever had, I think. You must give 
him worlds of thanks. Will he come and see me 
wear it the night of the wedding ?” 

“In course he will,” replied Miss Lottie, bright- 
ening up. “I told him I meant to make it for. you, 
and what do you think hedid? He told me not to 
tell you, but Ishould bust if { didn’t, He give me 
this silver to buy trimmings and things; and I mean 
to get some black lace, and a bugle head to match. 
Oh, I'll make it up in style—you'll be the handsomest 
girl at Ryhope.” 

“T hope I shall look nice,” replied Daisy, artlessly, 
“to please Jack—dear Jack. There's no one else 
like him,”’ 

“You are right there,” responded Miss Lottie. 
“ You might travel a good bit and not meet wi’ his 
likeagin. But, good news, what am I doin’ ?—here’s 
the day running up and I ain’t seta stitch. I must 
hurry home. Wrap up that silk, Daisy, so’s the air 
can’t get to it, and I'll come down and fit it in a day 
orso. But I’m mortally afraid I shan’t get every- 
body’s things done. However, I can’t do more than I 
can do, and there's no use worrittin’. Good-bye, Daisy.” 

And she hurried out, and Daisy sat alone in the 
dank September fog, with the lustrous silk lying on 
her lap and filling the dingy little room with sunny 
splendour, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Lapy Rywops, as I have said, was a kind woma®, 
and a generous one where she had no personal 
interests concerned. Aud of late she made it a point 
to attend church regularly, and devote a portion of 
her time to the performance of good ceeds, because, 
it may be, she had some scarlet stain within that 
must be purged out by such Christian acts. 

Accordingly she sent an order to the little cottage 
for flowers for her wedding. Of course there were 
flowers in the Ryhope greenhouse, but then there 
were a great many needed, and it would be nothing 
more than right to help that poor, pretty Daisy, who 
toiled eo faithfully for her deformed brother. 

The order, accompanied by a very munificent 
recompense, ereated quite a flutter in the little cot- 
tage. Daisy’s black eyes danced with delight. 

‘**Oh, Ichabod,” she cried, rushing to his side and 
throwing her arms round his neck, “ what good 
luck! How kind in Lady Ryhope! Now you shall 
have @ new coat, and you shall go to London and 
sell your wonderful music, and then, oh, then we 
shall both be rich and famous like the people in the 
fairy tales!” And Daisy laughed, but ended, as she 





Daisy blushed, and wiped her eyes with her apron. 


usually did, in a burst of hysterical tears. 


Her unselfish thoughtfulness for him touched 
Ichabod keenly. He stroked her brown cheek as i; 
rested on his shoulder, 

“TI wish it might be so,” he said, gently, “then | 
should be atle to repay you. You are always 
good to me, Daisy ; you never think of yourself.” 

“Oh, hush; it makes me happy,” she cried, haif 
ashamed ; “ but come throw away that tiresome shoa 
now and help me cut the flowers.” 

Ichabod throws by the shoe willingly enough, and 
they go out to the little garden in the rear of the 
cottage. It is very brilliant with gorgeous autumn 
blooms, and roses of every colour and species, golden- 
hearted lilies, and purple pansies aud fragrant gera- 
niums, @ very feast to behold. 

Daisy sets to work with her garden shears, clip- 
ping the blossoms, while Ichabod arranges them in 
an open wicker basket. He has the eye and skill of 
an artist, and when the basket is full it looks like a 
picture in the harmony of its colours. Then he, 
makes two immense bouquets of the choicest flowers 
and evergreens. 

“ That will do,” cries Daisy, setting the basket on 
her head. “Now, give me a bunch in each hand. 
That’s it! Flowers, sweet flowers, who'll buy my 
flowers ?” she trills, in merry tones. 

Ichabod laughs. 

“ But you're not going to the Manor now, are you?” 
he asks. 

“Yes, Iam. The flowers are to be arranged this: 
ome Pa go now, before the dinner hour. Good- 

ye |’ 

And away she trips, the pretty basket poised upor 
her queenly head, a great bunch of brilliant blooms 
in each hand. Her limp brown merino hangs about 
her lithe young figure like the royal robes of an em- 
press. 

Ichabod stands looking after her, as she disap- 
pears down the woodland path, marvelling withio 
himself at her brilliant beauty. 

Daisy goes on, trilling softly to herself, down the 
mossy path, round the base of the green hill upon 
which the hoary old Manor stands. 

And at the same moment Captain Auguste La- 
mont, Lord of Raeburn Castle, comes riding along 
the lane not ten paces away, his reins lying upon 
his Arab’s neck, an open letter in his hand, 

Presently the sound of Daisy’s trilling strikes his 
ear, and he looks up with a start. 

She stands just before him, pausing an instant in 
her walk, the light of the western sunset shining full 
upon her brilliant faceand lighting her wondrous 
eyes with dusky splendour, the flower basket poised 
above her black braids, and a great bunch of bloom 
and fragrance in each hand, 

Lord Raeburn gazes, for a moment, like one in a 
dream, half believing that some strangely beautiful 
vision had arisen before him, 

Then, all of a sudden, his Spanish eyes begin to 
glow and glitter. 

* Heavens above,” he ejaculates, “ it must be she! 
They called her a flower-girl !” 

In his excitement he vaults from his saddle, and 
as Daisy turns they meet face to face. 

She pauses in her trilling, but looks no wise flut- 
tered. She has seen the handsome groom-elect be- 
fore, and though he never noticed her, or spoke to 
her, she dislikes him, not for any reason, but simply 
because all her strongest feelings are spontaneous 
and intuitive. 

She nods indifferently, and is passing on, but Cap- 
tain Lamont isterposes. 

“I beg your pardon,” he begins, crumpling the 
letter into his pocket, and raising his hat, “ but have 
I the honour of speaking to Miss Doon, Jacob Doon’s 
grand-daughter ?” 

Daisy stares, then nods again, and hurries on- 
What business is it of his whoor what she is, she 
thinks, her brown cheeks flushing hotly. 

Lord Raeburn watches her intently, till she is 
quite out of sight, then he utters a prolonged whistle 
and taking out the letter glances over it a second 
time. 

“ Well,” he ejaculated, after a moment or two, “if 
this doesn’t beat all! And to think the information 
should come into my keeping! Clanronald Castle! 
Saints and angels, what a peeress she would make! 
She’s the handsomest woman I ever saw in all my 
life, and I’ve seen a good many !” ’ 

He stands and meditates, stroking his Arab’s 
glossy mane, a smouldering fire beginning to glow ip 
his eyes. 

“And to-morrow is my wedding-day,” he says, 
slowly, at last; ‘to-morrow. Good Heavens! what 
a chance I’ve missed! What an idiot I’ve been! A 
widow—the faded mother of grown-up children, and 
a probability ot having poisou sprinkled in ones 
coffee at the first offence! And I might have had 
her ! Lady of Clanronald Castle !” 

He stands silent again, facing the red sunset, all 
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the smouldering fire burning more fiercely in his 
eyes. Presently he speaks under his breath in an 
excited kind of way: 

“ There’s many @ slip 'twixt the cup and the li 
J’m a free man yet! By Jove, I won't miss this 
chance! I never saw a woman before that I really 
wanted, I won’t miss this chance!” 

He vaults into his saddle with a determined spring, 
<digs his spurs into his Arab’s flanks, and shoots off 
down the shaded country lane like a meteor. 

Meanwhile Daisy goes up to the grand old Manor 
‘with her floral treasures, and the preparations for the 
wedding go bravely on. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

May Ryrwopre was sitting beneath one of the great 
oaks in the park, with two kittens and a guinea pig 
in her embroidered apron. The wife of the lodge- 
keeper had just given them to her, and she was wild 
with delight over her treasures. A rarely, deli- 
cately beautiful maiden, with a nature as bright as 
summer sunlight, was poor Sir Roger’s pet daughter. 

She bad been talking of her father only a few mo- 
ments before, and expressing her indignant disappro- 
dation of the grand preparations that were going on 
at the Manor, and the tears, which his name never 
failed to call forth, glittered undried on her pearly 
cheeks, while she laughed gleefully over her pretty 

ets. 

Sir Eustace, her brother, came driving by in his 
handsome new dog-cart. He drew up all of a sudden, 
and called out: 

“T say, May, wouldn’t you like to drive this fine 
morning down as far as the Doon cottage ?” 

May looked up in surprise. It was not her bro- 
ther’s habit to be at all kind or attentive to her, on 
the contrary he was churlish and ill-tempered almost 
always. But May was too gentle to bear him any 
malice, and she _o— up in surprised delight. 

“Yes, indeed, I would like it eversomuch. I was 
just thinking of walking across to see Daisy.” 

‘Well, come on. I’m going to drive over to ‘The 
Firs,’ and I'll call for you on my return.” 

“May I take my pets too?” entreated May, smiling 
ap at him, and opening her apron, in which the tiny, 
fat, white guineapig and the two silken kittens nes- 
tled in a downy heap. 

“ Oh, you're silly,” retorted Sir Eustace, spitefally. 
“What can you want with the nasty things? But 
what doI care? Come on!” 

He gave her his hand and May climbed into the 
vehicle, and they drove down the shaded lane that 
led to grandfather’s cottage. 

Daisy sat under the maple tree with a piece of plain 
sewing on her lap. She flushed with surprise when 
the handsome conveyance drew up at the gate and 
Sir Eustace assisted his sister to alight. 

“l’ve brought May to pay you a little visit,” he 
said as she came down to meet them, his eyes full of 
undisguised admiration as they rested on her face, 
“and I'll come by again presently. Good-bye now!” 

“How very pleasant Eustace is this morning,” 
thought his sister as she followed Daisy into the cot- 
tage, where Ichabod sat at his shoemaking. 

He arose to greet her, his pale face flushing hotly. 

“See here,” cried May, seeming to fill the dingy 
coom with sudden brightness by the magic of her 
presence; “only see my new pets! Aren’t they 
deauties? I was just thinking how I would like to 
bring them when Eustace asked me to drive over. I 
was coming yesterday, but Lord Shaftonsbury offered 
to accompany me, and because I refused to let him 
mamma made me stay in my room and go without 
dinner. But I didn’t mind, for Tulip smuggled me 
up lots of nice things.” 

And the little beauty, rattling on like a child, threw 
off ber hat and tossed back her tumbled curls as she 
accepted the seat that Daisy proffered. The latter 
knelt down beside her, stroking ‘and caressing the 
little things in her apron, 

_“ Aren't they lovely, Daisy ?” the lively girl con- 
tinued; “the tiny little darlings—oh, I could kiss 
‘em to death! Mamma scolds because I love pets— 
she says ’tis unladylike; and she made Austin take 
away my pretty Fido, a real King Charles, that Mr. 

nshawe gave me. It wascruel in mamma—lI cried 
@ whole week about it.” 

The baronet’s daughter dashed the tears from her 
blue eyes—she could even weep for the loss of a 
King Charles, Daisy, still kneeling beside her, fondled 
the kittens, 

“ And what should Lord Shaftonsbury do but bring 
me another dog, as if I would accept it from him, the 
hateful old thing! Mamma tried to make me, after she’d 
Sent off my pretty King Charles, but I wouldn’t look 
tit. Daisy, would you believe it, but mamma told 
me yesterday that she intends I shall marry the Earl 
of Shaftonsbury ?” 

Daisy looked up in surprise, and Ichabod snapped 
his thread short off, flushing hotly to the very roots 
of his brown hair. 





“And shall you marry him?” questioned Daisy, 
timidly. 

“Shall 1?” repeated May, her rippling faughter 
ringing through the room. “Oh, that is too funny ! 
Why, I'd as soon marry my grandmother ! I don’t 
want his money or his jewels—I don’t want to be 
Countess of Shaftonsbury. No, indeed! It was the 
man who is to be mamma’s new husband that first 
started the idea. I supposo there'll be a big fuss 
before we're done with it, for mamma won’t give up 
a thing she’s set her mind on; but I’ll die first. Ah, 
if poor papa were only alive—dear, dear papa! they 
have all forgotten him but me.” 

She dropped her bright head on Daisy’s shoulder, 
and sobbed convulsively. Ichabod broke his awl 
this time, and spoiled the seam he was closing, his 
fingers working nervelessly, as if he laboured under 
some great excitement. . 

In two minutes May looked up, and dried her tears. 

“It’s dreadful,” she said, ‘‘all this feasting and 
merrymaking so soon after dear papa’s death! ‘Tis 
the work of mamma’s new husband. I dislike him 
ever so much—I’m sure he’s a bad man. I shouldn't 
wonder if I have to run away from them all in the 
end. I'll doit before I’ll marry the earl.” 

The sound of wheels was heard without, and Daisy, 
glancing through the window, saw that Eustace 
Ryhope was returning. 

“That’s Eustace!” cried May; “I must go. Of 
course you and Ichabod will come to the feast, Daisy. 
As the wedding must be, let us enjoy it—everything 
will be very nice and grand ; and, Ichabod, you shall 
bring your violin and play for us, won’t you?” 

His white cheeks flushed, and his eyes looked 
— and wistful like a child’s, as he looked up at 

er. 

“ Yes,” he said, gently, “if you wish me.” 

“I do indeed,” responded rattle-brained May ; 
“and here, I'll give you one of my kitties, to keep 
you company while you stitch—the prettiest one 
too. L] > ? 


She laid the dainty little thing on his knee and 
turned away. Her heart was exceedingly tender over 
her pets. 

Ichabod took it up, and put it in his bosom, and it 
nestled there, like a new and living hope. 

“Take good care of it, Ichabod,” were May’s last 
words as her sunny face disappeared from the door- 
way. 

wed had gone out, in answer to Sir Eustace’s 
call, 

He had sprung from the carriage, and was standing 
at her side. 

“ You'll be quite ready by ten o’clock to-morrow,” 
he was saying; “I shall drive down and take you to 
the Manor ” . 

Daisy tried to speak, but for some reason the words 
died on her lips, and she stood silent. 

“You must look your prettiest too,” he continued, 
as he held out his hand ; “I shall bring you something 
beautiful to wear, so keep a spare corner for it. Good- 
bye.” 

He assisted May into the carriage, and jumped in 
beside her, smiling back upon Daisy as his handsome 
horse dashed off. 

And Daisy, breathless with tremulous excitement, 
could not help smiling in eenpenne, 

* * * 





* 

The morning of the wedding had come, and Little 
Ryhope was in a fever of excitement. 

The grand old Manor was filled with noble guests, 
and every train brought new arrivals from London 
and different parts of Surrey. Some of the highest 
families in England were to honour Lady Ryhope’s 
second marriage day. 

The Ryhope parishioners were already making 
their way to the green park, beyond which lay the 
spacious lawn, smoothly shaven and rolled for the 
dance. 

Ichabod Doon sat on the roots of the old maple, 
his crutch beside him, his face flushed and excited, a 
sheet of music in his hand. It was a ballad of his 
own composing, printed, and respectfully dedicated 
to Lady May Ryhepe. 

He had just returned from London, and sat there 
holding it in his hand. His own music, appreciated 
at last! Truly it had brought him but a pitiful com- 
pensation, but the pleasure of seeing it in print, and 
dedicated to her, repaid him for all his toil and trouble 
a thousand fold. 

The little tortoise-shell kitten stole up, and climbed 
upon his knee. 

He caught it to his bosom, covering its dumb face 
with passionate kisses. It was a man’s heart, a man’s 
strong heart that throbbed within him. 

“ Daisy! Daisy!” he called, softly. 

Daisy was in her small bed-room, her eyes on the 
gleamiug robe that Miss Lottie had just sent home, 
her soul éorn by two distracting alternatives. 

“Oh, Ichabod, what do you want?” she answered, 
pettishiy. 





= 


“* Nothing, never mind!” 

The sad voice touched herkeenly. She was at bis 
side in an iustant, her eyes filling with tears, and she 
looked down at his pale face and poor, weary feet. 

“ Forgive me,” she whispered, softly, putting her 
arms round his neck ; “I was vexed just then—I did 
not mean to be cross. What about your ballad, 
Ichabod ?” 

He held it in silent exultation. Daisy uttered a 
little cry of joy. 

“ And dedicated to Lady May. Oh, won't she be 
pleased? Oh, how smart you are, dear Ichabod.” 

He drew her face down and kissed her cheek. 
Poor Ichabod, never again perhaps did he enjoy a 
moment so exquisite. 

Miss Lottie's voice summoned Daisy back. 

“ Now then,” she said, pinning back the sleeves 
of her gray silk, “‘ we’ve not a moment to lose—Jack 
will be here in no time. I was bent on dressin’ you 
myself. There's a deal in puttin’ on things, as well 
as makin’ ’em.” 

Daisy sat down while her magnificent hair was 
being braided, glancing ever and anon toward her 
dress that lay upon the bed like a golden cloud. It 
was the first handsome dress she had ever possessed. 

“Turn your head a leetle this way,” said Miss 
Lottie. “That will do. I can wind it round now. 
You've lovely hair, Daisy.” 

“Do you think it would curl, Miss Lottie?” 
asked Daisy, with a blush. 

“Uurl! Bless me, no! 
curl for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the girl, with a tremu- 
lous little sigh. “I saw the ladies at the Manor the 
other day and they all wore curls.” 

“ False ones, I’ll wager,” put in Miss Lottie, curtly. 
“Don’t you mind about those grand ladies, child, 
You go your own way, and wear your pretty hair as 
nature made it,” 

Daisy tossed her head a little spitefully, thereby 
disarranging one of her glossy braids. Miss Lottio’s 
blue eyes flashed, 

“Now, jest see what you’ve done,” she cried, 
**tossin’ your head. There’s no use gettin’ cross with 
me for speakin’ the truth. If you've set your mind 
on curlin’ your hair, why, curl it. I shan’t object— 
only every one knows your braids are handsome. 
Jack Turf does, cause I heard him say so.” 

“Who cares what Jack Turf thinks?” retorts 
Daisy, with another toss, 

“Oh, nobody as I know,” replies Miss Lottie, 
coolly; “only there’s some who oughter ‘care, I 
think. Shall I put on your dress now?” 

Heartily ashamed and ready to cry Daisy replies: 

“Ifyou please, Miss Lottie, and forgiva me—lI feel 
vexed somehow to-day.” 

A keen glance is the only answer the {ittle woman 
vouchsafes, and then she sighs deeply. 

“Slip your head through easy,” she says, as she 
holds up the dress, “ and don’t tumble your hair.” 

Daisy obeys, and as she fastens the tapering 
waist, and emoothes down the shining folds, Miss 
Lottie forgets everything ewe fo geuuine admira- 
tion. 

“ It’s the prettiest dress I’va made yet,” she cries, 
“because I had my own way. Now turn your head, 
and let me fix the flowers.” 

Daisy stood like a queenly statue in her golden 
drapery, while a great wayon camellia, and some 
scarlet geranium bloom, was twined amid feathery 
sprays of green, and fastened in her black braids. 
Miss Lottie drew back when the toilet was complete, 
and surveyed her with fond pride, The girl's glow- 
ing beauty was something wondrous to look upon, 

“You’re so pretty,” he said, simply, “it does my 
heart good to look at ye. Sit down now till Jack 
comes, Won’t Jack be pleased?” 

Daisy sat down by the open window, while Miss 
Lottie ran home again to make some final touches to 
her own toilet. Her heart beat hard and fast against 
the bodice of her new dress—the beautiful dress that 
Jack gave her. She looked out into the October 
sunshine, with a troubled light in her dusky eyes, and 
started nervelessly at every sound. 

Presently a rapid roll of wheels breaks the twilight 
stillness, and in one minute after Sir Eustace Ryhope 
unlatches the wicket and comes up the walk with a 
rapid atep. 

He sees her at the window ; his gray eyes blaze 
up, and he scans her with a glance of bold admira- 
tion that brings the hot blood to her cheeks. 

** By Jove!” he breaks out! “ you take my breath 
away! you are the handsomest creature I ever set 
eyes upon! The ladies at the Manor can’t holda 
light to you! Daisy, where on earth did you get that 
charming dress?” > 

Daisy feels as if she must burst into tears, so in- 
tense and painful is her embarrassment. 

Sir Eustace, mistaking her emotion for pleasure at 
his praise, goes on : 

“I shall be proud to take you to the festival , au 
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you are to dance with eo one but me to-day—don’t 
forget that, Daisy—and here is my present; it will 
just make you perfect.” 

He draws an exquisite little casket from his pocket, 
which he unclasps and holds out for her inspection. 

“See there,” he says, “isn’t that beautiful enough 
even for you to wear ?” 

It is a ruby necklace, fastened with a golden clasp, 
set with one starlike diamond—a gorgeous, glitter- 
ing, tempting thing. 

Daisy utters an exclamation of admiration and de- 
light. Never before in all her dreary life has she be- 
held anything so beautiful, and she has a passion for 
beautiful things. 

Sir Eustace enjoys her childish pleasure for & mo- 
ment or two, and then, taking out the necklace, holds 
it up in his fingers. 

‘** Here, Daisy,” he says, his eyes full of passionate 
admiration, “ take it and wear it for my sake.” 

But Daisy draws back with dilating eyes and qui- 
vering lips. 

“Ob, no, no,” she almost sobs. 
not, Sir Eustace!” 

“ Why not, Daisy ?” 

“ Because—oh—because I can’t. It is too beauti- 
ful; it wouldn’t suit me, ‘Take it back, Sir Eustace.” 

But he puts his arm round her instead asshe leans 
on the low window-sill and draws her gently toward 
him. 

“Nothing in this world is too beautiful for you, 
my darling!” he whispers, in a thrilling voice as he 
slips the flashing string of rubies round her lovely 
throat, “ You shall wear it. Don’t refuse me and 
make me miserable.” 

Half bewildered, like a bird in the charm of a ser- 
pent, the poor girl stands with the glittering stones 
upon her bosom. She has never possessed an orna- 
ment before, save grandfather's old gold chain with 
a queer old locket attached to it; and this wondrous 
necklace dazzles her, she cannot take it off. 

But a sudden thought thrills her as she stands—a 
thought of Jack. What will Jack say? But under 
all her fear and keen consciousness of wrong is a 
latent desire to accept the beautiful jewel, for Daisy 
is a trifle vain and proud of her rare beauty. 

While she stood thus a quick step rang upon the 
garden path, a step she knew too well. Jack was 
coming. She put up her hand to remove the jewel, 
but Sir Eustace, who was watching her keenly, 
divined her secret, and taking her baud in his he held 
it firmly. 

“Come, Daisy,” he said, with quiet firmness, “ it is 
time to go. ze 


“T can’t, I must 


Come! 

There was no power in her to resist him. She 
turned to the table and cauglit up her gloves, and as 
she did so the little oval mirror, with its frame of 
shells, that Jack had brought her from over the seas, 
threw back a dazzling reflection. Could that queenly 
creature, with the flowing, golden robe, and the 
blazing jewels on her bosom, be herself, Daisy Doon, 
who lived in the reddish-brown cottage, and bound 
shoes for a livelibood? She fairly gasped for 
breath, Surely the fairies had been at work for her! 

Come!” called Sir Eustace, imperatively. 

She stepped through the low window, and out upon 
the crisp grass. He took her arm and led her out to 
where his carriage waited. Not ten paces off Jack 
Turf, dressed in his best black suit, was standing. 
Daisy caught sight of him and saw that his tace 
looked like death. She uttered alittle cry, and made 
an effort to free herself, but Sir Eustace lifted her 
into the carriage and sprang to his seat beside her, 
and his fine horses dashed off like the wind. 

Jack stood looking after them till the last glimmer 
of Daisy's golden dress faded, then he turned and 
walked silently away. 

On the edge of the thicket he met Miss Lottie on 
her way to the Manor. 

“ Why, Jack,” she cried,“ what’s the matter? what 
are you goin’ back for?” 

Jack Turf was a stroug man, rugged and stalwart 
as the great oaks beneath which he was reared; 
with a nerve like steel, a heart like iron, and aclavion 
voice that seemed especially suited toring above the 
dash of billows and the creak of cordage. But in 
that moment of supreme pain his manhood failed 
him, and his voice faltered like a woman’s. 

“Tt’s all over, Miss Lottie,” he said, brokenly, 
choking down something like a sob; “she’s gone 
with Sir Eustace, I’m a fool now—but it’s not for 
myself, it’s for her. He’ll break her young heart, if 
nothing worse. I’m going to-morrow! For Heaven's 
sake watch over her. Don’t let him bring her to 
ruin.” 

He vanished into the darkening shrubbery, and 
Miss Lottie, half bewildered by surprise, walked 
slowly on in the direction of Ryhope Manor, 


CHAPTER XV. 
Sir Evstace Rruore did not drive up the broad 


was the terrace, and. on this terrace were collected 
quite a number of aristdcratic lords and ladies, the 
Stanhopes, the Duchess of Clydesdale and her son, 
and Lady Mary Thorndike, and scorés of others too 
<a to mention, but every one high born and 
noble. 

Sir Eustace was too shrewd « young. maw to! drive 
up under the eyes of all these peers and peeresses 
with pretty Daisy sitting beside him, so he entered 
the grounds by way of the stables, and conducted his 
fair charge into the park without being noticed, 

So he fancied, but a pair of sharp blue eyes were 
watching him intently—the eyes of Miss Lottie 
Lovel. She had hurried on to the Manor, after her 
meeting with Jack Turf, and saw the young baronet 
when he conducted Daisy into the park. Ichabod 
was sitting on a rustic bench, not far off, with his 
own Violin at his knee and his precious roll of musie 
> his hand. Miss Lottie walked straight to his 
side. 

“Ichabod,” she said, her voice thrilling with 
honest anger, “how can you sit quiet and sich as 
that goin’on? Look yonder!” 

He followed her pointing finger, and saw Daisy 
just entering the park on the young baronet’s arm, 
In his dreamy, visionary lifé he was almost un- 
conscious of the acts of others, If he had ever 
noticed Sir Eustace’s attention to his sister, the 
idea that it siguifed anything more than common 
courtesy had never occurred to him, Miss Lottie’s 
words roused his suspicions with a shock that was 
absolute pain. The pain was so sharp that it made 
him ill-tempered. 

“I'm sure I see no harm,” he snapped. 
old enough to take care of herself.” 
“No, she ain’t,” continued Miss Lottie, with 
energy. ‘ You’ can’t help seein’, Ichabod, as Sir 
Eustace’s tryin’ te get her in love wi’ him. I’m not 
officious—it ain’t my habit to meddle wi’ that as 
don’t concern me—but I love Daisy and I don’t want 
her to come to harm. Sir Eustace Ryhope ain’t got 
no idea o’ marryin’ Daisy, though she's too good for 
him for that matter; but he ain’t goin’ to make her 
Lady Ryhope, you know that, Ichabod, as well as I 
do. But he’ll get her in love wi’ him, and then leave 
her heart to break, and niver eare a penny about it.” 
Ichabod turned restlessly. He did not like Sir 
Eustace—never had liked him, even in his boyi 
days—but why should he interfere? He was not at 
all conscious that a selfish desire fur his own happi- 
ness was the maiuspring of his disinclination, But 
Miss Lottie was too sincere in her concern for Daisy 
to be easily silenced. 

“ T tell you, Ichabod,” she continaed, “ you must 
stop this; if you don't you'll repent it when it’s too 
late. There's Jack Turf loves Daisy as his life, and 
she’s near Livke his honest heart to-night for that 
sprig o’ nobility as don’t carve asnap abvouther. ‘Tis 
a silly thing, tuis tryin’ to climb above one’s level— 
I've seen it tried afore. We're mighty certain to 
tumble down ag'in, and then no one cares to pick us 
up. Doves wasn’t made to mate wi’ eagles, nohow— 
tis goin’ ag’in nature.” 

Ichabod winced as if a sharp blade had pierced him. 

“For Heaven's sake, Miss Lottie,” he burst out, 
“let me alone! Go to Daisy, if you want to talk— 
I’ve got nothing to do with it!” 

Thus rebuffed, the kind-hearted woman held her 

ence, but the day was utterly spoiled for her, 
after the fashion of this life. We rarely ever realize 
anything as we have fancied it, 

Meanwhile the bride was in her bower of beauty, 
with her maids around her, and a flush of eager joy 
upon her cheeks, They were arranging the white 
satin, and the costly laces, and the sweeping bridal 
veil, A regal and handsome woman, with one hope 
of her life on the point of being realized, was Lady 
Laura Ryhope. The great pier mirrors that lined an 
entire side of her sumptuous apartments reflected her 
queenly figure and her flashing jewels, and the proud 
lady smiled complacently, well satisfied with herown 
beauty. 

“ Well, Camille,” she said, addressing her French 
maid, who was mistress of the toilet, “ is there any- 
thing else to be done?” 

Camille set her trim head on one side, and eyed 
her mistress attentively. Then she heaved a little 
muttering sigh. 

“No,” she auswered, impressively; “madame is 
perfect—she wants no more,” 

Lady Laura smiled, and, seating herself in the great 
velvet chair by the winiow, crossed her jewelied 
hands ia infinite content. 

“Well,” she said, “you may leave me now, 
Camille; I wish to be alone till everything is ready. 
Go look after my bridesmaids,and when Lord Raeburn 
arrives bring him up alone. You understand ?” 

Camille nodded significantly and departed, followed 
by a pair of undermaids. 

Lady Ryhope was left alone. 


“Daisy is 


just catch a glimpse of the suite of bridal apartments, 
all furnished in blue, and: gold, and purest white, the 
great canopied bed rising up in the midst of Orivnta) 
splendour like # vestal temple. 

Lady Ryhope had spared no pains nor expense to 
make her second bridal # very marvel of magnif. 
cence, 

Sitting thus likea queen, surrounded on alt sides 
by royal appointments, her own couely face smiling 
back from the glittering mirrors, s/:¢ listened’ to the 
roll of darriaggs om the drive below, to the happy 
voices of peasants that were filling the grownds, to 
the stirring strains of the music that was beginning to 
sound at intervals amid-the iHlumivated shrubbery, 
Did she think at-all of Sir Roger Pying so still and 
cold under the marble stone in Hvhope Clrurech ? 
Only once, and ther a strong shudtier thrilled her 
from head to foot, and she arose, and, hurrying across 
the room, poured some wine iuto a je welled glass and 
drained it at a draught, 

It brought a blazing light to her b'we eyes and s 
flush to ber cheeks, 

She returned to the window and waited, her heart 
throbbing with fierce impatience. 

The great bell in the turret tolled out the hour, the 
last carriage had rolled up the broad drive, the pea- 
santry thronged the grounds below, 

The minister, in his holy robs, awaited in the 
grand drawing-room. 

Camille tapped softly at the door. 

“ My lady, everything is ready, but the bridegroom 
has not come.” 

Lady Ryhope motioned her away. 

*“*Go—he will arrive directly—bring him to me 
alone.” 

Camille departed, and her lady sat smiling’ to her- 
self aud fancying how her bridegroom’s handsome 
eyes would flash to see her looking so radiant, He 
had been absent for several days on important basi- 
ness matters, and her very soul hungered for his re- 
turn. But he would sooneoms. Her heart throbbed 
and she listened intensely, hoping to hear his step. 
A little sound broke the profound silence of the 
bridal chamber, but it was not the bridegroom's 


step. 

lots Ryhope turned and stood like one’ transfixed, 
her faco slowly whitening, her eyes distending with 
horror. 

On the threshold of her bridal-chamber, rising up 
like a grim, accusing spectre between her and the 
marriage-couch within, was the tall, slender figure, 
the pale, sad face of Sir Roger Ryhope, her mur- 
dered husband, 

Lady Ryhope did not shriek, she did not lose her 
senses; she only sat and stared like one in @ horrible 
nightmare; sat there for ages, it seemed to her, with 
that white, accusing face before her. She heard the 
voices and the music below, and the echoes of foot- 
steps. in the corridors without, but her lips could 
utter no sound; if the salvation of the world had de- 
pended on it she could not have moved a limb or with- 
drawn her fascinated gaze, She sat breathless iv her 
gleaming bridal garments, herjewelled hands clasped, 
her blue eyes gazing im unspeakable horror on the 
man she had murdered. 

At last Camille's rap came again,.and slowly the 
white, 1 face vanished. Lady Ryhope 
started up with a stifled cry. 

“My lady,” said the maid, advancing into the 
apartment, “Lord Raeburn has’ not yet come— 
aed—.” 

Bat, catehing sight of her lady’s ghastly face, she 
darted forward with # cry of amazement, but not i 
time, for Lady Ryliope fell heavily at’ her feet, like 
one struck dead. 

(To be' continued.) 


—— 


Ficririous Frurr-A curious practice has of 
late been adopted by fruiterers which cannot be called 
adulteration, but which is very neav akiu to it. Per- 
sons on buying West Indian pineapples at fruiterer’’ 
shops are asked whether they wish to purchase 
“ heads” to the fruit, In other words, West Indiaa 
pineapples are dressed for dessert at a small cost 16 
British hothouse pines by the ingenious plan of in- 
serting in the summit of the fruit a tuft-or crown of 
leaves belonging to the latter, aud thus guests are 
deceived into the notion that the pinsapple which 
graces the table was grown iin the hothouse of their 
host, who probably never had a hothouse, and knows 
nothing about the eultivation of pines. ‘Ibis may be 
considered a smali matter by ladies who think it no 
dishonesty to wear chigaons so artfully constructed 
that the keenest observers will ofttimes fail to dis- 
cover the deception practised on thom, aud imagine 
that the luxuriant tresses which excite their admira- 
tion are really their own, but it is a doubtiwl policy 
to introduce the fashions of the London world into 
the hitherto innocent vegetable world. If fruit and 
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their attractions, all confidence in the garden will be 
destroyed. .A West Indian pineapple has no more 
right to wear a British crown than an apple or a 

each has to employ rouge for the purpose of con- 
cealing its pallor or heightening its bloom. Moreover 
the plan of concocting fictitious fruit is injurious to 
commercial morality, whose standard requires raising 
rather than lowering, 


Se 
THE LATE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 


Tue strange career of one of the strangest of man- 
kind has closedat Geneva. Oharles Wi derick 
Augustus Guelph, sometime Duke of wick- 
Wolfenbiittel, is dead, He was seurly seve@uty years 
of age, and had been for pg Aw yl em ee from 
the country which once owned ag govereign. 
Since the mouth of September, 1930, theruleref Bruns- 





wick has been Augustus Louis, the brother 
of the personage who expi on i 
will be no very serious violatéon of the eo de 


mortufs to litnt that the deud duke wery covilially 
hated his successor, and that he hiumelf was not en- 
dowed with a character calculated tomake hing much 
beloved by Bie ¢ontemporaries. He died, with the 
reputation of possessing enormews weelth, but in ob- 
scurity so eamplete that for ome See ow the 
world had ceased to inquire whwt hed bevome of the 
quondam Duke of Brunswick. 

Despite his noble birth, his high ¢onnmitfons, aud 
his wealth, the late Duke was a failuxe both in -Lon- 
don and Paris. The absurdities of hie comduct at- 
tracted some derisive attention. Retorious 
lengthy of his purse made him the mark of tors, 
He was, perhaps, more hardly treated iw Pranes than 
he was in England, Englishmen were mevely amused 
when he ineisted upon hie dinner being served. in 


locked dishes; Frenchmen wero indignant. His ite 
quent declamations againet the injustice of the pope 
lar movement and the political @ecree wisich od 


him from ee ee ~ 
than in England. be 
refused to canvass @ deaisfon to wi an 

king, the uncle of tite ad duke, had pub- 
licly declared his assent, It may be that the charges 
brought against the Duke of Brunswick in this coun- 
try, which he courageously repelled in our courts of 
law, alienated from him a people among whom he re- 
sided for many years. He was not much more for- 
tunate in Paris, where, if his diamonds were popular, 
he himself was not, With the Empire, to which 
he hung on, though the Court of the Tuileries 
never liked him, the Duke of Brunswiek vanished 
from France and betook himself, as it appears, to 
Geneva, where he has bequeathed his large fortune 
to strangers. 

The will of the eccentric: Dake Charles of Bruns- 
wick fully sustains the character he had earned for 
himself in life. The wealth, the diamonds, the pre- 
cautions against robbery, the personal quarrels, and 
the general ecceutricities of the late duke made him 
for a long time an object of curious interest in Europe. 
He was the grandson of that Duke of Brunswick 
whose proclamation addressed to France, which he 
was invading, produced such unexpected results, and 
who was defeated at Valmy. He was the eldest son 
of “ Brunswick's fated chieftain,” the Brunswick of 
the Black Hussars, who “rushed into the field and 
foremost fighting fell” at Quatre Bras; The late 
duke’s education was imperfect, and the vicissitudes 
of his country and his family helped still’ farther to 
unsettle a character which had never much stability 
init. When be came to reign over Brunswick he 
threw everything into confusion by his follies, his 
freaks, his pleasures, his incessant journeys, his alter- 
nations of arbitrary harshness and utter apathy. The 
Germanic Diet at last declared him incapable of 
Telgning, and confided the power to the hands of his 
brother William. Duke Charles lived for a while in 
Brussels and then took up his residence in Paris, 
where he was an object of constant curiosity and 
&musement toa large proportion of the population, 
and where, in addition to his own oddities, he was 
made responsible by rumour for extravagances still 
greater. His will seems as if it were specially framed 
to illustrate over again the vanity, the weakness, the 
occasioual and unmeasured genérosity, the angers 
and spites, friendships and hatreds of its author. 

The Duke died at Geneva on the 18th ult., it is sup- 
posed frou an attack of apoplexy. In his will he 
directs that his body shall be examined by five medi- 
cal men, in order that they may ascertain whether he 

as been poisoned or not, and that it shall afterwards 
be embalmed or petrified. The executors are for- 
bidden to make any compromise with his relatives, 

rince William of Brunswick,the ex-King of Han- 
over, his son, the Duke of Cambridge, or any other 
member of the family. All his landed and personal 
Property, including his jewels, are bequeathed to the 
«ity of Geneva, ‘The value of the real property is 


im France 


estimated at 1,000,000/. sterling. Mr. Smith, an 
Englishman, is nominated administrator-general, 
and receives a bequest of 40,0007. The late Duke, 
born on Oct. 30, 1804, was the eldest son of Duke 
Frederick William ; succeeded his father, under the 
guardianship of the Prince Regent, afterwards Kin 
George IV. of Great Britain, on June 16, 1815; an 
ascended the throne on Oct. 30, 1823. On the break- 
ing out of a riot in the city of Bruoswick, Sept. 8, 
1890, he was obliged to flee from the duchy ; and, 
by # resolution passed by the German Diet on Dec. 
2 im the same year, he was declared “unfit to 
govern.” His younger brother, the present Duke, 
succeeded him at the request of the Diet. The de- 
ceased Prinee was well known in London, and was 
a frequent resident in Paris, 

A letter from Geneva states that among the schemes 
for the employment of the enormous wealth whieh 
has fallen to the Queen of the Lemap, it is preposed 
to enlarge the Academy and add a faculty of medi- 
cine, giving it then the title of University ; to build 
a large new theatre; to clearaway the old: houses 
the lle; pieryos broad streets through the oa 
pat of the town; and to bnild a new H6tel de Ville. 

t is also proposed to lay a large sum aside for cases 
of sudden emergency, suclx as calamities from fire, 
epidemics, ete. In the cases found in the 
of the deceased were gold and jewels to the amount 
of 30,000,000f. In two of these boxes were diseo~ 
vered Pacific Railway Bonds to the amount of 
16,000,000f., which, together with the interest there- 
ow for three years, will represent s good round sum. 
The German consul at Geneva has veteived @ tele- 
gram from Prince Bismarck stating’ that ee 
duke’s personal property in Germany amie to 
63,000,0008,, and? at the municipal counciléf Geneva 
| is at libertyto make such disposal of it as it thinks 
fit. Amether letter says that the total amount to’ be 
realized under the late Duke’s will isexpectei to fall 
Nope aga 200,000,000 of francs, or eight millions 
The Branswick legacy ie wet te be undis by 

thie lato Duke’s relatives. of the 
of Brunswick has proceeded to Geneva 
instructions from the Duke’s brother to assert 

his claims to the property. 

The funeral of the Duke of Brunswick was cele- 
brated on Friday, the 29th ult., with great solemnity, 
and completely in accordance with the dispositions of 
the Duke's testament, The weather had been pre- 
viously stormy, but a change occurred, and the day 
turned ont fine. 

Masts were erected in all the streets, covered with 
black velvet, fastened with silver nails, and with 
black cloth streamers embroidered with silver at 
their heads. Oolossal funeral urns, covered with 
black velvet and bearing the arms of the Duke, were 
erected in the squares. Immense banners, with tlie 
escuteheon of Brunswick, had been hung out from 
parts of the Cathedral of St: Peter. ‘The funeral 
ceremony took place at St. Peter’s. The church was 
draped ingide and oat, from top to bottom, with black 
velvet. In the centre of the nave was 4 catafalque 
50ft. high, surrounded by symbolic figures. The 
coffin was of silver, encloséd in a shell of ebony. 
Silver candelabras and torches decorated the sides of 
the catafalque. 

From early morning large crowds poured into the 
city from the neighbouring Oautons, and in antici- 
pation of a great assemblage of people the authori- 
ties had posted up numerous notices laying down re- 
gulations for the preservation of order, and forbidding 
all carriage traffic between 9-0’clock andnoon. The 
public educational establishments were closed by 
order of the municipality, and a general holiday was. 
given, The tradesmen shut up their shops of their 
own accord both asa sign of national gratitude and 
to enable themselves and their employés to view the 
procession. The members of the clubs and Societies 
of Geneva had been suntmoned to assemble with their 
banners surmounted with crape. The body of the 
‘deceased Prince, which had been embalmed and tem- 
porarily deposited in the Conservatory of the Botani- 
cal Society, was transferred on the previous day to the 
Halt of the Reformation, the gallery of which was 
draped in black. The catafalque, which was placed 
in the middle of the hall, measured 20 yards, and 
was surmounted by a dais bearing the Duke’s coat 
of arms, together with the insignia of the numerous 
foreign Orders and the armsof the Guelph family, 
The gallery was filled with the members of the Ad- 
ministrative, Municipal, and Grand Oouncils, the 
Consistory of Pastors, and the members of the Aca- 
demy and the Law Courts, In the body of the hall 
were the Cantonal huissiers wearing yellow and red 
mantles, a military band, a detachment of troops, and 
a number of ladies and gentlemen who had received 
tickets of invitation. 

The religious service commenced at a quarter past 
ten by the members of the Choral Society singing the 
hymn, “ Eine Feste Burg,” the Lutheran pastor, M. 





Ehni, then reading the prayers, which included the 
90th Psalm. ‘The sermon, which was preached in 
French, was full of appropriate allusions, the preacher 
dwelling upon the certainty of death and the insta~ 
bility of human grandeur. The sermon was followed 
by another hymn chanted by the Cecilian Society, 
and the funeral sion then started in the follow- 
ing order: A ed company of the regiment of 
Guides, eight bands’ of music, drummers, the hearse 
(drawn by six horses draped in black), a body of fire- 
men, the exeoutors to the will, several Genevese and 
Federal officers, the administrative bodixs, various 
societies and schools, aud some companies of Chas- 
seurs. 

The streets through which thecortége passed were 
lined by six companies of troops. At the cemetery a 
tem porary mausoleum in imitation of marble had been 
erected. 

On the arrival at the tomb M. Leroyer, the Presi- 
dent of the Administrative Council, delivered a fune- 
ral oration, expressing the gratitude the Genevese 
owe to the Duke, The blessing was then pronounced 

/by M. Ebni~—guns being fired throughout the cere- 
——. The procession returned by way of the Hétel 
de Ville and an immense crowd followed; the mili- 

}tery bands playing Chopin’s funeral march. The 

ceremony terminated at 1 p.m. 








GO TO WORK. 
Have you seen that youug man—young gentleman 
We suppose he considers himselfi—who has been 
pay Depo for # month, doitig nothing, because 
he can find nothing todo that he considers equal to 
his dignity? Well, there he goes rigged out in the 
tailors best, for which he has never paid a farthing, 
with. shining hatand polished boots, his curls touched 
off with) a fine dressing of bandoline, and his mousta- 
eligs ciréed. See how straight he walks, twirling his 
dandy walking-stiek, Who would not think from 
his appearance fiat he was a gentleman of the first 
p water, or some newly apes orcount? And 
yot thet personification of self-esteem is the son of an 
honest artizan, who scratched together enough to 
give hie son two quarters at a small academy, which 
made 4 man of him at once, and elevated him so far 
above his father’s occupation, and his father’s hon- 
esty too, that he thinks the world owes him a gentee} 
living without labour. 

He is willing, itis true, to engage in what ho calls 
literary pursuits, for which he feels amply qualified, 
as that would mot be ungenteel ; but on the contrary 
it would give him his proper rank in society. As 
however he is wholly ignorwut of the very first 
principles of even his mother tongue, every effort he 
has made to get before the public as a writer has 
proved an entire failure, Aud yet he wonders that 
his merits are not appreciated, and he continues to 
live on in full confidence that-the world wilt yet get 
ite eyes open to # full discovery of his wonderiul lite- 
rary talents. Sothere he is lounging about, neylect- 
ing all business which he might perform, aud which 
might give him en honest living, because common 
ampltoyment would be beneath his diguity. 

And that youvg man is not alone ; there are many 
such, who’ instead of boring others with their sham 
gentility and literary idling, ought to strip off their 
tailor’s locomotive advertisement, roll their 
sleeves, and go to work at some honest business. 
Honesty is the best policy, and he who is above 
honest babour will have a hard time through the 
world, unless he has a long purse well filled. Let the 
thousand and one young gentiemen who are doing 
nothing go to work, 





Smoxkine.—Smoking is greatly on the increase, as 
appears from an official paper recently issued. In 
the last seven mouths the declared value of unmane- 
factured tobacco imported was 1,068,2012, against 
623,588. in'the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Fremnine Enrenrrize.—Five girls neither of 
them over twenty years of age, have eutered 320 
acres of land in Kansas, and intend to make a dairy 
farm.of it. AH but two of the girls are graduates 
of Eastern sehools, and two of them are proficient 
in agricultural chemistry. 

REVIVAL OF DEVOTION TO THE VIRGIN IN FRANCE. 
—Sunday, Aug. 24, was sigualized in France by pro- 
cessions in honour of the Virgin all over the country. 
As an illustration of the revival of devotion to the 
Virgin, especially in respectable society in the parks, 
where children of wealthy parents are taken to play, 
one constantly sees big boys and girls dressed in blue, 
or blue and white. Formerly one rarely heard of a 
child being voué au bleu—the colour sacred to the 
Virgin—for more than the first seven years of life; 
but now it is becoming common for vows to be re- 
newed, and many a boy or girl wears blue, or blue 
and white, up to the age of fourteen, 
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ROSES. 


Tt was five o'clock of an August afternoon. The 
atmosphere was stagnant, the pavements scorching 
hot. Working people looked fagged and listless ; 
as for the rich, the fashionable, the comfortable, they 
were out of town. 

At this hour, when the stifling discomforts of a 
hot day appear to reach their climax, a girl of fifteen 
or sixteen was walking slowly along a shady road ; 
walking with an instinctive reluctance to return, and 
at the same time with motives which appeared from 
time to time to quicken her loitering steps. She was 
dressed poorly, scarcely decently, in a tawdry, out- 
grown dress and a coarse broad-brimmed straw hat, 
But her costume by no means disguised her beauty. 
She was large, her limbs round and supple ; her face 
such as an artist loves, richly coloured, delicately yet 
strongly marked—not the face of a vulgar beauty 
but grand, seductive, calm, like a Roman girl’s, 
Her thick black hair hung in one heavy plait below 
her waist, and she carried a basket of cut flowers 
which she had been to a distant greenhouse to pur- 
chase, 

She had been walking for some minutes beside the 
wire fence which enclosed the extensive grounds of a 
mansion whose white columus gleamed through the 
green trees, when it occurred to her that this shady 
roadside was a far pleasanter place for arranging her 
‘flowers than she should find farther ou. She threw 
herself upon the sward, and spread the contents of 
her basket before her. For an instant she forgot 
ther trade and gains, and with a keen delight in the 
odour and glow bent over her flowers to inhale their 
dreath. Then with a rapid glance her selection 
began. Deftly and quickly she made up the tiny 
bouquets of roses and pansies and heliotrope, and 
carefully disposed them in her basket. At the last 
there remained the jewel of her store—a moss rose- 
bud half unfolded. 

“Take that for the sake of your bright ee’n, 
lassie,” the gardener had said, ‘and put your own 
price upon it,” 

She held it a moment, her bosom panting, her 
cheeks flushed, and then carefully inserted it in the 
button-hole of her shabby frock. Then standing on 
tip-toe she reached from the low limb of an oak tree 
some broad, cool leaves with which to protect her 
flowers during the remainder of her walk. 

At this moment there came across the smooth lawn 
a gitl apparently about her own age, and the flower 
vender stopped impulsively to gaze at her—she was 
so beautiful ; so fair, that is, so proud, so graceful, 
with her golden hair and lily-white skin. Her dress, 
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too, was white, with a broad watteau plait increasing 
her apparent height. She stopped beside a rose- 
vine that covered a trellis, and, stretching her arms 
up, cut a spray of tea-roses, half blown, with their 
creamy tint and ineffable perfume. 

The flower-girl stood absorbed in the picture. 
Something as real and unreal as the dream of a dream 
went through her brain. She pressed closer to the 
wire screen, peering through. The young lady turned 
suddenly. 

“What do you want? What are you doing?”she 
asked, in a half-startled way. 

The flower-girl sprang back guiltily, picked up her 
basket, and walked rapidly away. 

The young lady turned to meet a gentleman who 
just then approached. 

“IT want you to carry one little remembrance of 
Snowdowne back to town—if you will go,” she said, 
holding out to him her spray of roses. 

“Tf I ‘will go’?” he repeated, seriously. 
know, Lily, I would stay if I could?” 

‘No, I do not. I do not believe there is any earthly 
need of your going into town every night.” 

“ Why do I go, then,”’ said Elliott Leavitt, “ when 
it ia so sweet to stay ?” 

Lily Snowe faced her lover calmly with her sweet, 
stately face, 

“T do not know, Elliott, why you go.” 

“ Perhaps as a wige precaution lest you get tired 
of me,” and so saying he clasped her hand which 
offered the roses, in his own, and they walked toge- 
ther toward where his horse stood waiting. ‘“‘Seri- 
ously, Lily, you are unkind to make it so hard for 
me to leave you. You know itis important for me 
to sleep at home for the protection of the housekeeper 
and the plate. I promised mother I would doso, and 
you know, Lily, that an obedient son makes——” 

“A tyrannical husband,” she laughed, and saw 
him mount bis mare and ride slowly down the carriage 
way to the road, where, once out of sight, he broke 
into a sharp canter, and, drawing out his watch, let the 
tea-roses fall in the dust. 

* It would be just like the little minx not to wait 
for me,” was his mental ejaculation, as he urged on his 
horse, “and, by my soul, itseems as though I could 
not live till to-morrow without seeing her.” 

Leaving his horse at a stable in the vicinity of a 
small park, he, after doubling upon his own tracks, as 
if to defy the possibility of suspicion, entered the gate 
and strolled on, concealing his impatience under a 
careless air. 

Suddenly his eye kindled fiercely; he stopped 
short. At alittle distance a girl sat upon a bench, 
her back toward him, selling butten-hole bouquets 


“You 








from the basket beside her. 
young men purchase iv succession, paying liberally, 


Liliott saw two or thre 


it seemed, for the sake of the pretty vender. He 
had been too late to-night to forestall other customers 
and purchase Beth’s whole stock. He bit his lip 
with jealous ire. 

“Confound Lily, with her spooning. 
near her to-morrow at all,” he muttered, 

The flower-girl turned her head in his direction. 
She had taken off her ugly hat, and in the waning 
light, under the shadow of the great trees, her 
beauty was dazzling—the velvet skin and scarlet 
lips, the lustrous eyes, the full white throat. 

Elliott Leavitt’s pulses beat hard. He controlled 
his irritation, As yet he must not frighten her, for 
he was far from sure of her. 

“ And you have kept one little rose for me, Beth?” 
he asked, softly, standing beside her when the 
others had gone. 

“T have one left,” she answered, with a glance at 
that in her bosom. “ The gardener said I was to put 
my own price upon it.” 

“You generally put your own price on your wares, 
and a pretty high one too,” said the young man, drily. 

“Perhaps you'll find rosebads cheaper elsewhere,” 
she answered, carelessly. 

“Beth, your rosebuds are worth my fortune—and 
you know it. You know you have only to ask and 
receive.” ; 

‘You've been generous, Mr. Elliott, and you don’t 
know how much good your money has done us.” 

“I mean that my money shall do you good. That 
is the most precious use | can put it to.” ” 

“T have been extravagant, oh, so extravagant, 
she laughed. “I have had milk for supper every 
night, and red jelly for Gracie in tumblers; she’s 
always begged for it, And I’ve paid the rent—for 
father has not got home yet, Mr. Elliott.” * 

He winced a little at her information, He did not 
like to be reminded of these vulgar facts, nor of the 
girl’s interest in her miserable relations. 

“ Beth,” he said, “I cannot bear to hear you talk 
of such things; to feel that your life is one of pri- 
vation, while mine is one of indulgence ; for you are 
dearer to me than my own self, Beth.” 

He spoke slowly, tenderly, looking down into her 
brilliant face, He had never declared his love for 
her before, but during these stolen summer evening 
meetings he had learned to understand her well enough 
to realize that he must proceed cautiously. 

“Am I, Mr. Elliott?” she asked, wonderly, yet 
with a sudden shyness and consciousness. 

“Yes, pet; so dear that I would gladly devotemy 
life to making you happy.” 
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She shook her head faintly. 

“Father has told me never to believe such words,” 
she answered, sadly. “He says gontlemen do not 
mean it when they say they love poor girls like me.” 

“« Why should I say so, Beth, unless I meant it ? 
Tell me if you love me a little in return, and I will 
grove whether I speak traly or not.” His voice was 
very calm still, but his eyes devoured her changing 
countenance. He lifted the basket from the bench, 
and seated himself in ite ped beside her. In the 





thering twilight he slipped his arm about her 
Tie rom | yreasea her to h ‘cide. “Can you tell me, 

eth ?” 

* I don't know. HowcanI help it? You are so 
kind,” she faltered, brokenly. 

“J will be kind, Beth, if you will let me, kinder 
than you can imagine now. Be mine, darling, and 
there is no indulgence you shall not command.” 

She drew back. 

«J am not fit, Mr. Elliott, to be your wife. I am 
too ignorant and low. And Gracie is not fit—uor 
father. They could not be your friends.” 

Her innocence warned him, for an instant. 

“There is something in what you say, Beth, But 
your family are not you, They are low and ignorant, 
as yousay. You could give them up for me—could 
you not, darling ?” 

“Give Gracie up, and father? Ob, Mr. Elliott, 
Gracie is ill, and father is rough and cross, but they 
have a right to me.” 

“No such right as mine, Beth, for I worship you. 
Listen, dear: if I could give up my friends for your 
éake, could you not give up yours for mine? Could 
we not be happy in one another, all alone ?” 

“Happy ?”’ she murmured. “Ah, yes. But, Mr. 
Elliott, that is not all—to be happy.” 

“Then we must part, Beth.” 

She shuddered and clung to him ever so slightly. 
His heart bounded at her betrayal. He folded her 
close in his arms. 

“We cannot part,” he whispered. “ We belong to 
each other alone, and no one shall come between us— 
my friends or yours. Beth, Beth, I cannot live with- 
out you.” 

He held her glowing form within his arms; his 
kisses rained upon her face ; the moss rosebud crushed 
upon her breast sent oP its subtile fragrance, In the 
surrounding stillness their hearts beat aloud, A faint 
silvery moonbeam crept through the heavy boughs 
above them and rested on Beth’s hair. 

This new, strange rapture bewildered her ; for a 
moment she was powerless, dumb, At last she 
struggled faintly for release from his embrace. A 
sig strength sprang from the purity of her own 

eait. 

“Mr. Elliott,” she whispered, faintly, “ will you” 
marry me?” 

He pressed another kiss upon her forehead, and 
the world seemed to contain nothing worth a thought 
compared with Beth and love. What was his pride 
and social place, his haughty relatives, his betrothal 
to the heiress of Snowedowne? Here was a woman, 
good, beautiful, loving. She would suffice for happi- 
ness. 

“ Yes.” he replied, “I will marry you.” 

* * * * * 


Beth reached home in a sort of maze. Elliott 
Leavitt had walked with her nearly all the way, pour- 
ing his eloquent plans into her ear. She was to meet 
bim as usual in the park, on the morning after the 
following evening; from there he should take her 
home, where a clergyman would be in waiting to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. In the meanwhile he 
told her she must be absolutely silent as to her inten- 
tions. His family would thwart him if they could, 
but once the bond was sealed they would be powerless 
to interfere. 

“ But I may tell Gracie, Mr. Elliott ?” pleaded Beth. 
“Because, you know, she will expect me back, and 
Worry for me.” 

“Tell her you will see her in a day or ‘two—that 
you have to goaway. Invent some excuse, And, 
Beth, I have not paid for my rosebuds to-night. Take 
this” —and he crowded some movey into her hand— 
“ buy Gracie a toy to made her happy. Now, dar- 
vg, T will stand here and watch till you are safe at 

ome.” 

He leaned in an angle of the wall where the sha- 
dows fell, while Beth glided along towards her home. 

Itwasa dingy street; the air reeked with the 
coarse voices that came from the groups who, even 
at this late hour, crowded the steps and footways, 
loth to enter their squalid tenements. The whole 
Scene and its suggestions struck Elliott Leavitt’s re- 
fiued senses with a shock. He looked after the girl 
be had promised to marry, whom he must possess at 
“ny cost, with something like desperation. His wife 
—Lis wife! Would they tell him in years to come 
that his wife was the offspring of the slums? He 
—e away as Beth disappeared, walking rapidly, 

°st in thought—so absorbed indeed that he did not 





notiee that at a little distance a man was dogging his 
steps. 

The man had apparently one object, which was to 
obtain a full view of the gentleman’s face. Quick- 
ening his steps he approached so) close as to jostle 
Elliott’s arm, and, as he turned sharply, flashed one 
scrutinizing glance upon him, muttered ‘* Pardon,” in 
a sullen way, and turned to enter a publichouse close 
by. He did not, however, cross the threshold. As- 
sured that Elliott had passed on, he retraced his 
steps toward home. 

“So that’s her game, eh?” he mattered. “<I did 
think there was something different in her blood. 
I sort o’ trusted her. Bah! they’re all alike.” 

Beth, on entering the house, had lighted a candle 
quickly with her trembling hands, and with a 
glance assured herself that Gracie was abed and 
asleep, and that her father was still absent. She hid 
her money in her bosom, and threw herself in a 
chair, overcome with the novelty and excitement of 
her situation. His wife! It seemed asif the gates of 
Paradise had opened upon her miserable lot. And 
yet, too, it was like the coming true of a familiar 
dream, the answering of. a life-long expectation. 
Something within her had always kept her above the 
coarse and vulgar conditions of her lot. Something 
as unreal as a vision had bidden her trust in Heaven 
and the future. Her innocent heart swelled with 
gratitude and she slipped down upon her kuees and 
bowed her head upon her hands, 

At this moment the door opened softly, and the 
man who had followed Elliott Leavitt stepped across 
the threshold. Beth sprang to her feet. 

“ Father !” 

There was consternatien rather than welcome in 
her voice. 

He sent his keen glance around the room, 

“Saying your prayers, eh? You are in good 
business to-night!” he sueered. ; 

She hung her head in silence, The man opened 
the cupboard, and set out the loaf of bread and such 
other food as he discovered there. 

“And what might you be praying for?” he in- 
quired, as he ate; “ to be saved from the wolves in 
sheep's clothing? Iam sorry I came in before you 
got through.” 

“You have been gone a long time, father,” said 
Beth, at last. 

“You've missed me, I suppose. I haven't got 
home any too soon,” and he fixed a look upon her 
that blanched her face to a deathly whiteness. 
“* Where is your money ?” he asked, sternly. 

“ Father, I’ve paid the reut, and——” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about it. I’ve been nigher 
than you think, I mean the money he gave you out 
here at the corner a few.minutes ago,” 

Beth was speechless. 

“Come,” said Dillaye—for that was bis name— 
“we'll have the whole story right here. How far 
have you gone with my lord ?” 

Resistance was useless; submission impossible. 
Beth nerved herself to tell the whole truth. 

“ Father, I am to be married to him the day after 
to-morrow.” 

The man laughed out. “ Married!” and he laughed 
again. “I thought you were different from all the 
other young idiots. Married! ha, ha! Why, ye 
didn’t believe that, Beth, did ye, now?” 

“ Yes, I believe it, father, I have see Mr. Elliott 
most every day all the summer. First he bought my 
bouquets, then he stopped to talk, and so till he told 
me he loved me and wanted to marry me.” 

“ And he’s invited me, I daresay, to the wedding, 
eh?” said Dillaye, fiercely. 

Again the blood deserted Beth’s cheeks. She had 
forgotten Elliott’s injunctions of secrecy in the em- 
ergency. Her telltale pallor appeared not to surprise 
him. He too was pale under his bushy beard. 

**Thank Heaven, I’m in time to save you,” he mut- 
tered, with genuine emotion. “ Now, girl, tell me all.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” she returned, stub- 
bornly. 

“So,” he rejoined, locking the door, and thrusting 
the key in his pocket. “Get to bed then; I shail 
have to find out insome other way.” 

Beth caught his hand. 

“Oh, father, be merciful. There is no wrong—no 
harm—only he wants me to keep it secret for a little 
on account of his family, for fear they should pre- 
vent his marrying one like me, even though he loves 
me ” 


“ Like you!” repeated Dillays, grimly, “ Maybe 
you are as good as he is any day. As to secrets, I 
shull uot stand in the way of a proper marriage, He 
needn’t be afraid to ask me.” He held her at arm’s 
length. ‘* Why, Beth—Beth—1'd forgotten how big 
you'd grown. Child, I’ve dot you harm enough. 
Go to bed. , I'll set it right now, if I hang for it. Go 
to bed.” Aud with this injunction he unlocked the 
door, passed out, turned the key on the outside, with- 
drew it, aud Was gone. 





Beth stood stupefied. She was effectually a pri- 
soner. What if he should not return, or, returniug, 
should prevent her from going to her lover at the ap- 
pointed time, 

She sobbed and cried. She paced the floor. How 
bright and beautiful life had seemed an hour ago, 
Now happiness seemed impossible. Why was he so 
cruel ? Bho had told Elliott that her father and 
Gracie had a right to her. But had they really? 
Since almost her earliest remembrance she had earned 
her own living. Now, when one came, noble, beauti- 
ful, beloved, to rescue her from this life, to give her 
her luxury and happiness, was it not he who had 
the right to her? It was near daybreak when, agi- 
tated and unhappy and exhausted, she at length fell 
into the profound sleep of youth and innocence. 

Meanwhile Dillaye returned to the house, entered 
so stealthily as not to arouse the sleeping girls, and 
in the faint gray light proceeded to loosen with his 
knife one of the bricks about the fireplace. This 
done he withdrew from the space behind it a small 
tin box secured by a padlock. This he placed in his 
breast pocket, and carefully restored the brick. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” he muttered, 
significantly, as he stole out of the room, locking the 
door behind him, 

# + * * 

Elliott Leavitt rose that morning somewhat earlier 
than his wont, and instead of breakfast waiting for 
him he waited for his breakfast, which gave him an 
opportunity to observe to the housekeeper, as she 
passed to and fro, that she was looking rather pale. 

“ The heat is wilting, is is true, sir,” she returned, 

“ You ought to have a holiday, Mrs. Meacham.” 

“So I shall, sir, by-and-by.” 

“ But a day or two by the seashore would do you 
ever so much good.” 

“You're very kind, Mr. Elliott, but I couldn't 
leave now, you know.” 

“No ? I don’t know but you might, Mrs. Meacham. 
It is very hot over at the counting-house, and I’m 
thinking I’ll have Graves bring his account books 
and write in the library for two or three days. I’m 
not going away myself, so we could let vou rest.” 

The plan looked very tempting to Mrs. Meacham, 
who was accustomed to regard Hiliott as the master 
of the house. 

“ I’m sure you are very kind, sir. Aud your ma?” 

“Oh, she’sa hundred or two miles away. What 
will she care? I suppose I can protect the silver by 
the aid of a brace of pistols.” 

** And there’s Mary, the housemaid, sir; she migh 
feel a little awkward, sir, being no other fenale——”’ 

“Oh, let Mary go, too, by all means—till Satur- 
day,say. This is Tuesday, isn’t it, Mrs. Meacham ?” 

“ [tis indeed, sir. You are very kind, I’m sure,” 
and Mrs. Meacham lifted the napkin from the rolls, 
and poured out Mr. Elliott’s coffee, 

The coast was clear. Elliott congratulated him- 
self upon the success of his stratagem. And now 
for his remaining plans. Night, it is said brings 
counsel, It had done so to Elliott Leavitt—bad and 
crafty counsel, which had taught him how he might 
at once achieve his purpose and avoid the stigma of a 
low marriage. He reasoned to himself that his vic- 
tim would be secure in his honour; that under no 
circumstances could he injure or do her injustice. But 
that by a mock marriage he would set her scruples 
at rest and at the same time save himself from en- 
tanglement. Me would marry none other. He would 
be truly if not lawfully bound to her alone. And his 
family would be spared what they would deem a dis- 
grace; while perhaps at some future time the mar- 
riage might be legalized. And quieting his con- 
science with this perhaps, he set himself to decide 
whom he should confide in to personate Graves, the 
accountant, to Mrs. Meacham, and the minister to 
Beth. 

in the necessity for this confidence lay his dilem- 
ma, He at length decided upon a young man of his 
own position, thoroughly uuprincipled and weak, 
who would enter into his plan for sport alone. 

It cost Elliott a sharp struggle to get over this 
part of the business. And once settled—for his 
confidant required but little urging—he sought 
amends for his conscience by lavish orders to florist 
and confectioner ; even purchasing at random suits, 
bonnets, and lingerie, from his sisters’ milliners, as 
if selecting for them. 

In the meanwhile Beth had been visited by Dillaye, 
but he kept her still a prisoner. 

Several times during the day John Dillaye went 
into the telegraph office whence to different addresses 
he had sent the following despatch to Mrs. Gerard 
Leavitt: 

“Mr. Elliott Leavitt ill, somewhat dangerous. 
Answer if you can come at once.” 

A reply to the last message came from her hotel 
that her rooms were engaged, but that Mrs. Leavitt 
had not yet arrived. 

Dillaye passed that night in a state of irresolution. 
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Early the next morning he arose, and placed the box 
within his breast pocket. Beth was safe, the door was 
locked, the window was watched. Perhaps it would 
not be possible to keep her safe another day. He would 
execute his final purpose while he might. He has- 
tened to the nearest stable, hired a horse and chaise, 
and in a few minutes was whirling along the road to 
Snowdowne. , 

There was a fair, pretty face watching the road 
from a window, which flushed and paled as the car- 
riage drove up, and settled into weariness and dis- 
gust as a rough-looking man alighted and went in 
search of Mr. Snowe. 

« T have come, sir,” said John Dillaye, briefly, when 
he and that gentleman were alone and he had taken 
a seat at the request of Mr. Snowe, who remained! 
standing, “to make a statement and to offer proofs 
which support it. ‘he results will rest with you.” 

Mr. Snowe’ bowed, and he went on: 

“T shall be obliged to mention that some twenty 
years ago I was an honest young man, engaged at 
my trade. I had my sweetheart and my hopes. She 

payed me false; or rather some villain tempted her 
away and ruined her. I vowed revenge. I threw 
my honesty to the winds, and laid in wait, reckless. 
One day I stole a child—believing: it to be his. I 
learned that I was mistaken. I did not care. Some 
one would suffer, as I had suGered.” 

He paused. Mr. Snowe was watching, and listen- 
ing with sudden interest. 

“I believe, sir,” continued Dillaye, “that fifteen 
or sixteen years ago yoa lost a little girl?” 

“Yes; but, my friend——” 

“ Oh, of course you suspect me—a dog like me! But 
I can tell you all the circumstances, one by one. And 
I have here,” drawing the box out and preparing to 
open it, “the clothing, the locket she wore, and a 
curl of her bair cut the day she was stolen. Perhaps 
you have one to match it, And, moreover, if there 
was any private mark 

Mr. Suowe nodde4. 

“There was. My wife, with lier dying breath, re- 
peated the description of it. But may I ask what 
special motive urges you to this revelation? Your 
confession of child stealing ——” 

Diilaye smiled scornfully. 

“T have come, sir, because the girl is going to her 
ruin as fast as a girl I loved and trusted went to hers. 
She is locked up to-day. But maybe'a lock won't 
keep her to-morrow. I’ma@ human being—even I, 
sir. I have come to get you toown herand save her, 
that’s all.” 

Mr, Snowe rose with agitation. 

**T must eee her at once. Shall we ride together ?” 

Tue rapid drive passedinsilence. Finally they ar- 
rived at his door. He drew the key from his pocket, 
and prepared to enter. The lock had been picked. 
The door opened, Beth was gone. She had well 
understood that the door was not secured without the 
window being guarded. 

She devoted herself, therefore, to the former, with 
what desperate adroitness, with what success we have 
seen, 

“ One touch of feeling makes the whole world kin,” 

The two men looked at each other, and felt the 
cold perspiration start from their pores. 

“Can you find her ?” said Mr, Snowe, imploringly. 

Dillaye noded. They sprang into the chaise and 
drove more rapidly than ever. To Mr. Snowe’s 
amazement, their destination was the familiar 
entrance to the Leavitt mansion. 

* * * # 

Beth had been late at her tryst. 

“No roses this morning,” she said, shyly, to her 
waiting lover. ‘ 

“ ‘The Queen-Rose herself,” he whispered, tenderly, 
and in a moment they were seated in a carriage and 
being driven to their destination. 

Elliott entered the house with his latch-key, and 
led Beth rapidly through the passages which led to 
his own especial rooms, for he lived as luxuriously 
as a young prince. 

These rooms had been profusely decorated with 
flowers. Beth found herself, after a few moments, 
alone in a sumptuous chamber. The air was fra- 
grangywith flowers. Upon the great white canopied 

bed ‘Wis spread a gossamer dress of white, sheeny 
and fine enough for a fairy queen; a chaplet of 
orange blossoms lay upon a small stand near; and 
fan, gloves and boots of bridal white were discovered 
one after another, 

“I will leave yow for half an hour, which will 
seem an eternity, darling,” Elliott had said, as he 
closed the door and left her. 

Trembling with shy excitement, Beth clothed 
herself in this tempting attire, starting at her own 
unexpected beauty as the long mirrors revealed its 
reflection. 

_ Elliott started, too, when she received him blush- 
ingly at the door. He looked at her with infatuation 


” 





new expression, some mystery of resemblance, 
forced itself uneasily upon him as he led her out. 
They stood together, but the first words were still 
unuttered that were to unite them, when the sound 
of a coach driven furiously upto the door came to 
the ears of the three, They paused, gazing at one | 
another. Then followed the violent ringing of the 
door-bell, till some one apparently founda latch-key, 
and ere Beth’s colour bad had time to come and go 
Elliott knew that his mother and sisters were with- 
in the house. Elliott half carried, half pushed Beth 
into the chamber, whispering “ Hide in the ward- 
robe,” and then, shaking with apprehension and self- 
contempt, went forward to greet the néw comers. 
“Blliott! you! Are you not ill?” 
The telegrams! Mrs; Meachant! What does it 
mean ?” were among the confused exclamations, 

“ My dear mother, I have not been il What does 
it mean indeed)?’ And Mrs. Meactiam-—" | 

He was interrupted by another violent pull at the 
bell. Somebody, scarce knowing what he were 
about, opsned the door, aud admitted Mr. Snowe, 
John Diilaye, and a police officer. 

* Great Heavens !”’ cried Mrs. Leavitt, and fainted 
away. 

My, Snowe advanced and’ spoke iti a whisper. 

“* We three-kuow everything, Elliott. Let us have 
the girl, and we will hush up the matter.” 

Elliott was new to deception and guilt, His connte- 
nance betrayed him. 

“Mr. Snowe—you——” 

“Hush,” said the gentleman, gravely-—' before! 
your mother revives. Where is she?” 

Elliott led the way. At the chamber door stood 
Beth in her bridal robes, ready to faint with fright. 
Mr. Snowe paused before her as if he had seen an 
apparition. 

“Beth,” said Elliott, his manhood coming back to 
him, thankful only that she’ did not suspect his’ du- 
plivity, “we shall have to be parted for a few days’ 
—for a few days only, [hope. When we meet again 
it will be with no secrecy, I trust you to this gen- 
tleman, as it seems best.” 

“ You may well,” replied Mr. Snowe, gravely. 

* * * . * 


What Elliott was able to explain to his mother it 
is needless to detail. Nor how ia shame he stripped 
away and hid the faded flowers, the untasted cou- 
fections, the relics of Beth’s toilet. There remained 
one joyous memory ; he had escaped the perpetration 
of guilt, 

The following day he was electrified by the news 
that Lucien Snowe's long-lost daughter, for whom 
the wife and mother had grieved her life away, was 
found, identified and restored; that Lily was no 
longer sole heiress of Snowedowne, 

Tho next news which came was that Mr. Snowe 
with his two daughters had gone abroad. 

It was ten long years instead of a few days ere 
Beth and Elliott met again. Ten years well nigh 
transform us. They cool aud mould us, They met 
without embarrassment, but with mutual anxiety. 

“I have waited fur you, Beth,” said Elliott 
Leavitt; ‘I will never marry another woman.” 

Ignorance is sometimes bliss. Beth is happy. 
Two things she will never know—the secrets of 
that eventful night, nor the fact that her sister 
Lily—married' long since—and her own husband 
were once betrothed. H.G. A. 








IN RHE COUNTRY. 

To be in the country is more than it seems at first 
sight. It isnot merely to be out of town, Some 
people think it is, and locate themselves in a 
crowded hotel, with a public promenade every af- 
ternoon. There are pleasures even in such a life. 
I don’t deny it. One may meet people worth know- 
ing besides the people who are only galvanized 
fashion-plates, and the stir of life and bustle is very 
charming. ‘Then ono has fine views and pleasant 
accommodations — luxuries which remind one of 
town. If it is not too warm lifesparkles. It is one 
of the champagne draughts of existence, with only 
pleasure-seekers on every hand. The work-a-day 
world is far away, and for plenty of fees one has an 
ebony slave out of the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments at one’s bidding, only he wears an apron’in- 
stead of a turban, and who cares for that’? 

But this is not what I call being in the country, 
even if there be all the woods and waterfalls and 
glens of the sightseers withim reach. To go to the 
country properly, go to a far-away farmhouse. Let 
it lie among hills, or on the top of them; let there 
be no neat path, with hand-rails and wooden steps, 
leading to the glens and falls; plod your way over 
rocky roads and clamber up mountaiPhides, Have 


} your own party in your farmhouse, and you breathe 
country air untainted. 

Nobody walks past you with the Gracian bend 
and “ Aurora’’-tinted back hair. That mysterious 





begin to hate furbelows, and to envy the natives 
their narrow skirts, thick shoes, and sensible ealico 
sun-bonnets. ' 

To be sure you wonder at their utter indifferenc 
to sunsets and wood rambles and moss and wilj 
wowers, at their dread of. walking, their blindness 
to the beauties around them ; but they let you doay 
you like, and’ smile kindly. at the harmlessly insane 
citizens, who hoard. up nioss, and come into the 
house with bunches of weeds, _ They-give you 
milk, thoagh they seldom drink it. themselves, pre- 
iat eae believed by them to be eoffee and 

ea. 

You feel a sense of security in being where vir 
tue is the rule and not the exception, where: hous 
doors are seldom.carefully locked,,where neighbours’ 
eyes do not stare into your windows, and where yon 
can generally about in your’ old muslin, and 
that hideous thing, a sea side hat, which everybody 
takes into the country now, and which every. 
body bitterly regréts'taking, for tilt it down and 

ur neck scorches, and tilt it up and your now 

urns, and either way it blinds you. 

No matter ; in the woods you can take’ it off and 
sit on it, to read’ of sketch im the’ real country. |; 
makes a ‘basket, too, sometimes. 

If you have never been in’ the country—if hotels, 
where you must be twice as dressy as at home, ani 
sea side cottages overlooked by other sea side cot- 
tages, have been your experience; try the real thing 
once. You'll like it, if there is. any simplicity left 
in your soul, or I am no true prophet: Eo 


FACETIA. 


A youna lady of sixteen, who had worn short 
dresses all her life, positively told her mamma the 
would wear them no “longer.” 

AW orphan, under age, married his female guar. 
dian in Illinois the other day, and was compelled to 
get her written conserit to his marriage before the 
wedding ‘could take plac». 

Mrs. PARTINGTON says she likes going to a play 
on the first night of its performance, because she 
sees SO thany imminent men present, and a lot of 
crickets from the newspapers. 

A WEATHER EYE FOR COLOUR. 

Farmer Sanfoin (who cannot get his wheat in): 
‘No, sit, we' may expect no settled season so long 
as we sees them nasty rainbows about !”— Fun. 

“May it please'your honour,” said’ a lawyer, ad- 
dressing a judge, I yes the prisoner from jail 
on a habeas corpus.” “ Well,” said a fellowin an 
undertone, who stood in the rear of the court, “ those 
lawyers will say anything. I saw the man get out 
of a cab at the court door.” 

“THE SAME AS IVER.” 

Mistress: “ Mary, gointo the sitting-room, please, 
and tell me-how the thermometer stands,”’ 

Mary (after investigation): “ It stands on the 
first: mantel-piece; jest: agin the wall, the same as 
iver, mum!” 

A CAREFUL Scot,—A: man who was discovered 
asleep among @ lot of tombstones in a stone-cutter’s 
= said, on being, awakened, that he had come to 

uy @ monument for himself, and, having picked 
out one, made up his mind that he would:try it one 
night before purchasing. 

SrorT AND SAyina.—A phrase once much ip 
vogue to exprass excellence was “‘ This beats cock- 
fighting.” Good phrases are, and ever were con- 
mendable, but cock-fighting is now illegal, because 
it is thought cruel. e could, however, still say, 
“This beats pigeon-shooting.’’—Punch. 

A Casz or StRonG Suspicion.—We gather 
from a report of the National Archery Meeting at 
Leamington that one of the coveted prizes consists 
of a “‘ Ladies’ Transferable Silver Bracer.” Are we 
to infer that the fair’ winner wears the—but our 
gallantry forbids us to finish the sentence.—Fun. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

Norah: “Why, what are you carrying that bag 
on your shoulder for, Mr. O’Finnigin ?” 

Patrick O’Finnigin: “Och, my darlint, don’t yez 
see I thought it was too much for the poor ol 
horse, so I’m just carrying the bag myself to save 
him !”—Fun. 

THE LINE MUST BE DRAWN SOMEWHERE! 

My Lady: “ And why did you leave your last 
situation P” 

Sensitive Being: “Well, my lady, I ’adn’t beer 
in the ’ouse/ardly a month when I hascertained a8 
the ladies of the family ’ad never even been pre 
sented at court !’”’—Punch. 

A MAN enters a barber’s shop to get shaved, wher 
a huge dog comes and stations himself before him, 
eyeing him with strange fixity. “ What’s the matter 
with the creature P” asks the customer, somewhat 
disturbed. “ I’ll tell you,” replied the barber, set 
ting his razor; “I sometimes happen to cut off one 
of my customer’s ears. Wnen | do I give it to the 
dog !” 














blended with a feeling he could not define. Some 


individual, a stylish Londoner, is unknown. 


You 


Barristers have a ludicrous habit of identifying 
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themselves with their clients by speaking in the 
jural number. “Gentlemen. of the jury,” said a 
prninery of the Western circuit, ‘‘at. the moment 
the policeman says he saw us in thetap, I will prove 
that we were locked up in the station-house in a 

state of intoxication.” 
A MIS-STEAK, 

Old Gentleman (who had come in for a steak five 
or ten minutes before our friend McCoul): “Ibeg 

r pardon, sir, but you~ah, really excuse: me, 
you—yo:... got my’ steal.” 

McCoul: ‘Ah, beg pardon, so Ihave! but wait 
half a second, I shall have done with it in fwo 
twos.” —/'un. 

MASTER: AND PUPIL. 

A village pedagogue, in despair with aw stupid 
boy, pointed to the letter X and asked him if he 
knew it.. 

© Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Knows him very well by sight, but hang me‘if I 
can remember his name.” 

A VICTIM, 

Friend (whispers): “ What’s the use of having 
that heavy man behind yon, Harriet ?”’ 

Harriet: “ No use; but Charles wont les me go 
out without him !’”’ 

Friend: .“* Then why not make him walk up the 
hills?” 

Harriet: “ Because he keeps me waiting so long 
at the top.”—Punch., 

“HER MAJESTY’S' SERVANTS.” 
(Behind the Scenes.) 

Confidential Friend: “TI tell you, William, you 
must strengthen your company for next season.” 

Country Manager: “I’ve done it, dear boy! I’ve 
taken Bob out of “First Robber’; I mean to change 
the cast all round ; I’m ‘ doubling’ a part myself; 
and we’ll revive ‘ The Quaker’ for an afterpiece.”— 
Punch. 

AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Brickey: “So t’old hed keeper’s been and gone 
and got drownded crossing the ribble yesterday, 
Gaarge.” 

Gaarge: ‘“‘Ees, dawg bite him! ee moight hav 
gone and got hisself killed in a more ruspectabul 
way! whoy; dang me, if ee ain’t been and lost twelve 
cartridges, maarster’s new breech-loader, and five 
brace of the foinest grouse you ever. see ;, it’s dis- 
gustin’!”’—Fun. 

THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION (FOR AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER). 

The Wife: “ Bufus, I can bear this no longer! 
My rights as a wifé, my duties as a mother, compel 
me to speak out! You know what I mean—which 
is it to. be?” 

The Husband: “* Which is it to be,’ Wilhel- 
mina P” 

Tke Wife: ‘Yes! Which is it to be? Either 
decide once for all, and immediately, or leave all 
choice in the matter to me!” 

The Husband (after mature reflection) : ‘* Wilhel- 
mina, I adopt the latter alternative! Yours the 
choice, yours the consequent responsibility! The 
only conditions I make are these :—It must not be 
far—it must not be dear—it must not be dull—it 
must not be vulgar—and there must be no nigger 
minstrels !”—Punch. 

WHINE AND WATER. 

WANTED, a butler for a family in the country ; must 
ve a teetotaller, and have a good character.—Apply, 
stating age, length of character, and wages expected, to 
***, care of Mr. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 

Contrary to our wont we give the address, if only 
to compliment our friend Mr. Tweedie upon his in- 
structive Temperance Gallery of Pictures. We 
always stop to look at them when we walk up that 
side of the Strand, and are always filled with moral 
abstaining sentiments which last us until we get to 
the club, and call for sherry and bitters. But what 
does the advertisement mean? A teetotal butler! 
Are the advertizers teetotallers? (Bless the slang!) . 
If so, they do not-wanta butler. But do they.par- 
take of the glorious juice of the grape, given by kind 
Providence to make giad the heart of man? If so, 
why a teetotal butler? Is it not that official’s busi- 
ness to know all about his wines, and to advise his 
master? And ought he not to take care that no 
bottle he produces is corked ? We should as soon 
engage a vegetarian cook as a teetotal butler. The 
fact is that the abstaining fanaticism means water 
on the brain, and lence idiotcy.—Punch. 


—EEa 


NoRTHAMPTON EXHIBITION oF LEATHER Work. 
—The¢ Exhibition of Leather Work, opened recently 
at Northampton, has proved a complete success. 
The 2,000 exhibits are classed into five divisions, aud 
hot only illustrafé the uses to which leather can be 
put, but the machines’ employed in manufacture. 
Besides shoes, boots, gloves, saddlery, portmanteaus, 
aad book biuding, there are specimens of leather 
frames, card cases, and brackets. Some old English 


Land put the ears into boiling water, with a table- 


shield; and one of rhinoceros hide taken from 
Magdala, and two Ashantee bridles excite general 
interest. One article has a peculiar interest of. its 
own, ‘‘part of the show board of Mr. Carey (Rev. 
Dr: Carey); written by himself when a shoemaker 
at Hackleton, in Northamptonshire.” It is a matter 
of history how Carey became a pioneer of missions 
in Bengal, and. an Oriental scholar, one whose 
““name might be remembered. to the latest genera- 
tion.” Cobbett asserted that,“ the trade of a shoe- 
maker numbers more men of sense; of public spirit, 
than any other inthe kingdom.” There is hardly 
any other science or art in which they have not 
distingnished themselves. Hons Sachs, of Nuruberg,, 
was a shoemaker; and Jacob Behn, whom Hegeliaus 
consider one of the founders of moderm philosophy, 
followed thesame humble craft. 








NOUS. ET VOUS, 
As two young friends were: walking out 
one da; 
(So Florian has told) 
They chanced to see before them in the 


wa: 
rf well-filled purse of gold. 
“ By Jove! a pretty prize for us!” cried 


e 7 
While Tom, with hasty hand, 
Was ame the purse ;' “ for-us ?”’ he 
said ; 
“ T do not understand 
Your meaning, sir ; for me, sir! that’s the 
word !”’ 
(Joy beaming in his face), 
* Considering how the incident occurred, 
‘ Us’ isn’t in the case!” 
* Well—be it so !” the other made reply ; 
* Although ’tis hardly fair ; 
I am not anxious, sir—indeed, not I, 
Your treasure-trove to share!” 
Just then two robbers plainly they espied, 
In waiting to accost 
Our travellers—when Tom,-a-tremble, cried, 
* Ah! brother, we are lost!” 
‘We ?” answered Ned, “Oh, we have 
naught to fear ; 
"T's you the rogues must face; 
You—you, my boy! To me ’tis very clear 
We isn’t in the case !”” 
And at the word away the fellow ran, 
When, rushing from the wood, 
The thieves attacked the unresisting man, 
Who, pale with terror, stood 
The while they robbed him of his precious 
purse, 
Too weak for flight or strife— 
No friend to aii him—and (oh, sad reverse !) 
In peril of his life! 


MORAL, 
So wags the world !—where oft the selfish 
“nous” 


Seems fated to forget 
The time may come when e’en the humblest 
“yous” 
May pay a friendly debt. 
The prosperous man who but himself re- 
gards 
May chance to change his tone 
When Fortune leaves him to his losing cards 
Unpitied and alone ! J.G.8. 





GEMS. 


Success does not consist in never making 
blunders, bat in never making them the second 
time. 

No persons are so disliked in a community as 
those little people who are perpetually fretting and 
snapping at others. 

A MEAN man never knows he is mean; he only 
thinks himself cautious, just as a near-sighted per- 
son seems to be looking far away. 

WueEreE necessity ends curiosity begins; and no 
sooner are we. supplied with everything that nature 
can demand than we sit down: to. contrive artificial 
appetites. 

Ir is the general opinion that there are clouds 
which are afl lightning and no thunder, and the 
universal opinion that there are men who ave all 
thunder and no lightning. 





TREASURES. 
To Bort Green Cozn.—Trim off all the husks, 


HOUSEHOLD 





spoonful of salt to a dozen ears. If the fire is brisix, 
tender corn will be done in fifteen or twenty minutes, 
otherwise in half an hour. Lay a napkin on a large 
dish, and after draining off the water from the vorn, 





leather bottles, a South American.lasso, a Kaffir 





to keep it hot. Some housekeepers prefer to steam 
the ears of corn, or wrap them in a linen towel while 
boiling. 

Fisu as A Diet.—A celebrated physician says :— 
A fish diet is a great humanizer of the tempers of 
mankind. Its consumption tends wonderfully to 
render them more kindly to one another, and conse- 
quently tames the passionate disposition to crime. 
As carnivorous animals ara always thé most fierce 
and violent, so become human beings who have 
carnivorous stomachs, Could such-stomachs have 
an occasional respite by the consumption of fish, 
the world would be all the better for it. I speak as 
a medical man, and firmly assert that many mala- 
dies would be mitigated, and perhaps annihilated 
by such @ process, 








STATISTIOS. 


es 


Lirg In EnGianp.—The Registrar for England. 


1871, is able to show, in his 34th annual report, the 
rate of mortality in England (including Wales) for 
each of the thirty-four years 183871, at twelve 
groups of ages, scienee- being no longer contented 
with the “‘ seven ages’ of old times. He considers 
this to be one of the most important series of facts 
relating to the life.of anation ever published. The 
returns for the thirty-four years show that the 
‘annual mortality’ of males under five years of age 
averages 7°26 per cent. of the whole number of 
males under that age living, and of females 6°27 
per cent.; of males five years and under. ten, 0°87 
per cent., and of females 0°85 per cent. ; of males, 
ten years of age and under fifteen, 0°49 per cent., 
and of females 0:50 per cent. ; of males fifteen 
years of = and under. twenty-five, 0°78, and’ of 
‘females 0°80-per cent; of males twenty-five years 
of age and under thirty-five, 0°99, and of females 
1-01 per’ cent. ; of males’ thirty-five years of age 
and under forty-five, 1°30; and of females 1°23 per 
cent. ; of males, forty-five years of age and under 
fifty-five, 1°85, amd of females 1:56 per cent.; of 
males fifty-five years of age and under sixty-five, 
3°20, and. of females.2°80 per cent.; of males sixty- 
five and under seventy-five, 6°71, and of females. 
589 per cent.; of mules seventy-five and under 
eighty-five, 14°71, and of females 13°43 per cent. ; 
of males eighty-five and under ninety-five, 30°55, 
and of females 27°95 per cent.; of males ninety-five 
years and upwards, 44°11, and of females: 48:04 per 
cent. Themortality of males is greater than that 
of females in every one of these twelve periods of 
life except in the three extending from ten to 
thirty-five years of’ age. The average annual 
mortality of males of ali ages in England in, the 
thirty-four years: is 2°33 per cent., but of females 
only 2°15 per cent. ‘The mean lifetime of the 
English people is 40°86 years, or in round numbers 
forty-one years; that is tie average number of 
years that people born in England live. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—_—— 

Ow the’ formation of tle uew battalions in the 
Militia a cousiderable number of appointments to ad- 
jutancies. will be opeu—viz, ouv in Wales, five in 
Scotland, and thirty-two in EKugland, 

WEALTH OF THE KHan.—It is stated that the 
Khan of Khiva possesses hoards of gold and silver, 
and that he is in @ position to pay down the whole 
amount of the war indemnity with the greatest ease 
did Russia care to press him for immediate payment. 
CoLtongL RounpeLl.—An English traveller, 
Colonel Roundell, who undertook to explore the in- 
terior of Persia in the disguise of a peasaut, is be- 
lieved to be dead, as no tidings lave reached his 
friends for several years. 

THE Duchess. of Inverness. bequeathed much of 
the property left by her husbaud, the Duke of Sussex, 
to various members of tlie Royal Family. he prin- 
ciple legatees will be tue Princess of Wales, the 
Princess Mary Adelaide, and the Duke of Cambridge. 
RUMOURED MarrkiaGe ov vHE Prince [MPExKrAn. 
—A curious statement has been made to the effect 
that the chiefs of the Bonapartist party contemplate 
a scheme whereby the Prince Imperial shall be 
married toa daughter of the Duke of Magenta, 
Marshal McMahon, whose present age is thirteen. 
It is asserted that the Empress is favourable to the 
alliance, conditionally on a mejority of the nation 
being got to sanction tlie project. 

CANADIAN Beravers 1n Panis.— The Jardin 
@’Acclimatation of Paris has just received a number 
of beavers from Canada, whivii have already com- 
menced to build’ their houses with wool given to 
them forthe purpose. An enclosure his been made 
for them near the stables, but all the trees in the 
space have been surrounded with iron railings, as a 
beaver will cut with his teeth through the trunk of 





lay it on, turning the corners of the napkin over it 


oue in a single night. . 


being now in possession of the census returusor ° 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avnora.—Writing too masculine and capable of im- 
provement, 

Desperanpum.—Kindly repeat your question. W® 
know nothing concerning it. 

Susscripex.—Any good music publisher would readily 
and fully satisfy all you: queries ; and they are purely of 
a technical character. 

B. A.C.— Wash with a strong decoction of rosemary and 
7 _ cut very frequently. Actend also to the general 

th. 


D. 0.—Men can live and work on bread and grapes. 
The peasantry of France, Spain and Italy make many a 
satisfying meal in this way, and the wholesomeness of 
the diet there can se no doubt ef. Medical meu con- 
stantly recommend the use of grapes for their patieuts. 

A Daitr Governess.—There is, we believe, a life of 
Alfred the Great in Bohn’s Antiquarian Series by Asser. 
That is the great foundation for all we know about 
Alfred. It isa translation from the Latin. The price is 
dive shillings. Order of any bookseller, 

Cuar.es 8.—French songs have of late been greatly 
popularized in this country. ‘They sre of varied meri® 
but usually sweet, tender, and full of charming love— 
some may think a little too full. However you will find 
some exquisite little gems of the kind exquisitely ren- 
dered, and others of a like sort, in Mr. Nation's delight- 
4ul little book “* Apple Blossoms.” The principal original 
French writer of such verse is Beranger: concerning 
whom you can read James Haunay's masterly estimate in 
# volume of the Cornhill—for 1866 if we remember 
aright. 

Q. Q.—How would we define Love? A puzzling ques- 
tion most assuredly ; but we will venture to borrow from 
‘the Stagirite, and to define Love precisely as he defines 
friendship. Love then is “ one soul in two bodies.” It 
«curiously happens that the author of Ingomar, who as a 
partially educated person had never read Aristotle, has 
precisely the same idea, e.g.: 

“Two minds with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 
‘We will, moreover, lay down one inference. One soul 
ean scarcely be in twenty bodies ; and therefore general 
| are no lovers atall They may be likers, and that 
$s al 

Lou.—1. Doubtless men sometimes offend the ladies, but 
it is equally certain that ladies give needless and serious 
offence to the men- Feminite caprice is something quite 
wonderful, The changes in a Kaleidoscope are as no- 
thing compared to it. We confess that we are unable to 
say anything. Ask yourown heart. 2. The hair is a 
beautiful golden, and would have delighted Titian or the 
the more modern Ruskin, or, perhaps, even the mode- 
rate Tennyson himself, who (Idylls of the King) says 

“Oh, golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing ! 
The lady was Guinevere, and the hero Arthur. A similar 
sentiment may be found in the famous Ode to Pyrrha. 

Eristota.—The origin of letters cannot be traced, but 
epistles must soon follow the invention of the letters of 
the alphabet. Among the earliest letters then were those 
of the Hebrews ; connected with them are the Phauician ; 
and the Phouicians carried them into Greece. Henc3 
by the way the correspondence between the three alpha- 
bets, both in shape and in name—aleph, alpha; beth, 
beta, etc., etc. Heloisa in Pope's magnificent poem as- 
serts that Love was the orgin of epistolar communica- 

tions; and we rather «gree with that fair and charming 
unfortunate. Such letters 
* Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole.” 

Queagist.—Such unhappy persons as Atheists assuredly 
exist, but of sincere Atheists there can never be a large 
number. The light that lighteth every man born into 
the world, the higher intellectual intuitions, adequately 
and satisfactorily attest, by commanding authority, the 
existence of a Personal Deity. The design argument is 
good enough so far as it goes, but it will hardly reach to 
an undesigned designer, Our inuer consciousness, we 
repeat, testifies to God. Secularism is in truth melan- 

-choly nonsense ; it is of all nonsense the most melan- 
choly. Read such books as Cicero’s little treatise De 

Natura Deorum, M’Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind, 

Principal Tulloch’s Theism, etc. And be enlightened 
oy the living light within, unless it be so there as that 
all is darkness. But we hope not. 

C. W. N.—The Index Expurgatorius, a catalogue of the 
Books prohibited by the Popish Church (sect, tbat is) 
was originally made by the amiable inquisitors, and was 
in 1559 approved by the Council of Trent, The Pope 





tells his people what they may read and what they may 
not: keeeping them in a state of “ holy pupilage, or as 
we prefer to call it mental slavery, from the cradle to 
the grave. So tremendons are the impositions of the 
priestly order. But times are now changed, Italy is free, 
and men may read and judge for themselves even in Rome 


itself. 
“I were not Freedom if thou wert not free -.. 
Nor thou wert Italy,” 
as our modern Pindar sings. Despotism is always op- 
posed to all investigation. 

Ivax.—You are overlooking some obvious historic 
facts. Undoubtedly when Aristotle wrote his Politic’ 
the Greeks were immeasurably superior in every respect 
to any existing Oriental nations. ‘Ihe passage which 

ou refer is this: ‘‘ The Asiatic nations are not wanting 

n activity of mind and skill in art ; yet they live list- 
lessly in subjection, while the Greeks, living in freedom, 
and therefore well governed, might, if they were united 
in one state, subdue and rule over all barbarians.” 
if this passage had never been penned Alexan- 
der ht not have passed the Granicus. At that 
time the Eastern nations were effete ; not so before 
and after that period. The magnificent Assyrian race, 
which was in many a counterpart of the Nor- 
man conquerors and civ , ig an instance in point, as 
is also the noble and highly gifted Arab race which 
left its indelible marks in the history of science and 
art. 


MY DREAM OF DREAMS. 


Thro’ all the toilsome waking hours, 
Aud in the mystic pause of sleep, 

A low roof wreathed in summer flowers, 
And sheltered by a woody steep, 

With one long glimmer of the sea, 

For ever haunts and beckons me! 


Set in a paradise of bloom, 

Wild, climbing vines and gay parterres, 
Its white walls glitter thro’ the gloom 

Of vast oaks hoar with countless years ; 
Aud sunshine’s checkered cloth of gold 
Carpets its threshold worn and old. 


Around its antique mossy eaves 
And latticed windows fair and low, 
The rose her cunning tracery weaves ; 
The jasmine droops her scented snow ; 
And leafy shadows flickering fall 
On sunny floor and pictured wall. 


With glancing wing and twittering song, 
Iu steel blue coats and ashen vests, 
The restless swallows all day long 
Flit iu and out their hidden nests; 
And sleepy hum of winds and bees 
Makes musical the old roof-trees. 


I hear in all the homely rooms 
The cheery sounds of work and play; 
Till Twilight folds her tender glooms 
About the peaceful face of Day, 
Light footsteps patter to and fro, 
Aud sweet child-faces come and go, 


Then softly pillowed on my knee 
Are darling heads of dusk and gold, 
Sweet sleepy eyes smile up at me, 
Aud dimpled arms around me fold, 
While sinless lips breathe on the air 
The incense of the vesper prayer. 


But, ah! when holy Eveniug falls, 
And all the beacon stars are lit— 
When vague along the shadowy w. is 
The ghostly shapes of Darkness Hit— 
With bounding pulse and thrilling heart, 
I listen in the hush apart. 


Beneath the roses white and red, 
Iu sweet expectancy I[ wait 
The music of a ringing tread, 
The clicking of the rustic gate, 
Ani lean across the threshold dim 
With eager joy to welcome him, 


The bliss, the rapture, the delight, 
That only married hearts may know 3 
Alas !| they come but with the Night, 
Aud vanish in the Morning’s glow, 
Till soft the mystic ‘'wilight gleams, 
Aud shadows forth my dream of dreams. 
E. A. B. 


Macats, tall, fair, fond of music and dancing, desires 
to correspond with a gentleman, tall, fair, about twenty- 
one, and a tradesman. 

Epear R., medium height, light-blue eyes, fair, affec- 
tionate and fond of home. Respoudent must be fair, lov- 
ing, pretty, and domesticated. 

Errr ™ seventeen, fair, good looking, and domesti- 
cated Respondent must be tall, dark, and must have a 
little money. 

Canoine, eighteen, tall, dark hair andeyes- Respon- 
dent must be about twenty, tall, handsome, and fond of 
home and children. 

Karte, twenty, tall, dark, domasticated, wishes to cor- 
respond with a geome tall, fair, good looking, a me- 
chanic, and fond of home. 

E.isg, twenty-two, fair, of a loving disposition, and a 
domestic servant, would like to correspond with a steady 
young man about her own age. 

Mary Ann, twenty-two, a domestic servant, of dark 
complexion, pretty, and possesses money. Respondent 
must be about her own age. 

Lavra, twenty-three, dark-brown hair, gray eyes, and a 
cook. Kespoudent must be tall, dark, not more than 
twenty-five. 

Oscar, twenty, tall, good looking, aud fair complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady, tall, dark, affec- 
tionate, and of musical tastes. 

WILLIE, a midshipman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
5ft- 7in., dark-brown hair, and blue eyes. Respondent 
must be ubout twenty, good looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, and domesticated, 

Freperick, twenty-one, tall, good looking, of musical 
tastes, and gooli professional prospects. Respondent 





) cated, affectionato, and a tr 








must be well educated, of an amiable disposition, and 


money. 
EpiTa on medium height, dark eyes, fair com. 
plexion, and rather good looking. Respondent must be 


tall, dark, and of a loving ition. 

News, twenty-two, tall, dark, loving, and domesti. 
cated, would like to correspond with a well-educated 
gentleman in a good position, and fond of home. 

Canziz B., twenty-three, medium height, blue eyes, 
fond of home, loving, and domestica jpondent 
must be a clerk. 

Gipsr, nineteen, pretty, and affectionate. Respondent 
must be about twenty-three, good looking, and réspect. 
ably connected. 

appr Harry, twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
desires to correspond with a domestic servant about his 
own age, who must be thoroughly domesticated. 

Pauuine 8., sixteen, tall, dark-brown hair, dark ey 
fair complexion, and good looking, desires to eosmecqent 
with a young trad about nineteen, who mast be 
good looking, and in a comfortable tion. 

Avrora, twenty, dark, middle ht, and considered 
handsome, desires to correspond with a gentleman about 
twenty-five, who must be dark, ina position, kind, 
and fond of home. 

Tuoventrut Jack, 5ft. 9in., dark-brown hair, and holds 





a respectable situation on the railway, desires to corre. 
sey — a well-educated young lady 3 & dressmaker 
prefe 5 


Jacx JoLLy, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, 
5f{t, 8in., light-brown hair, and blue eyes. Respondent 
must be nineteen, fair, affectionate, fond of dentine, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Frora, twenty-one, fair complexion, light auburn hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and d ‘i d 
Respondent must be twenty-four, fair, loving, and fond 
of home ; a mechanic preferred. 

Fanny, twenty, fair complexion, and dark hair, would 
like to correspond with a handsome young man who 
oy be ofa loving disposition, and fond of home and 
children. 

Dicx B., twenty-three, tall,.dark, and of a loving dis- 
position, desires to correspond with &@ young lady about 
me a who must be pretty, affectionate, and domesti- 
cated. 

Loviye Fiorence, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, well 
educated, and considered good looking. Respondent 
— be about twenty, tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of 

ome, 

Nagy, eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
bright blue eyes, golden hair,and considered very pretty. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, handsome, avout twenty- 
one, and fond of home. 

Jxssiz, twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and considered good looking. Respondent must be 
Site tempered, and affectionate ; a hanic pre 

erred, 

Gert1g, dark hair, gray eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
and fond' of music and dancing. Respondent must be 
tall, good looking, loving, and fond of home; a mechanic 
preferred, 

Seuina, eighteen, dark-blue eyes, golden hair, con- 
sidered pretty, and of a loving disposition, Respondent 
must be about twenty-three, tall, dark, and of an amiable 
disposition ; a clerk preferr 

Lavgiezrre, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, light 
eyes, good tempered, and a good housekeeper, desires to 
pene y meee with a young seaman, about twenty, who 
must be good looking, dark, affectionate, and fond of 
home and music, 

ComMMUMICATIONS RECBIVED: 

Netty by—* Gideon,” medium height, and dark, who 
thinks he would suit her. 

OswaLp by—" Zenaide,” nineteen, tall, brown eyes and 
hair, quiet, fond of dancing, and a good housekeeper. 

Mrxa by—“ Audacious George,” who thinks he is all 
she requires. 

Lonwiy Harry by—“ Lizzie,” twenty, tall, loving, and 
domesticated. 

Wi.uiam C. by—“Emily,” nineteen, pretty, well edu- 

a ‘s j Ih +, 











ALFRED by—“ Bella,” eighteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, 
loving, and domesticated. 

Frank W. by—“ Esther H.,” who thinks she is all he 
requires. 

Maxrosry by—“*F. W.,” twenty-two, light hair, me 
dium height, and a tolerable musician and aeeest. 

Jenny by—" H. B.,” twenty-two, fair, good looking, 
and a mechanic earning ou a average two pounds weekly. 

Craup D. is responded to by—‘ Dora,” eighteen, 
rather tall, fair, considered good looking, and of musical 
tastes. 

Caugiz by—‘'G. B.,” twenty-four, dark hair, clear 
complexion, considered good lo king, musical, and holds 
a good position. 
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